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Introduction 

The Educational Resources Information Center , better known as ERIC, Is 
a federally sponsored system for providing ready access to the educational 
literature that appears in journals, has limited dissemination, or is not 
formally published. ' 

- Resources in Education (RLE) is the mofithly abstract journal of the . 
ERIC system,' It consists of resumes of educa^ion--related documents and 
Indexes to these resumes. RIE covers the broad field of education in all 
its aspects, announcing timely report literature and recently completed 
research results to make possible the . early identification and . acquisition 
of documents of interest to the educational community. The Current Index 
to Journals in Education (CUE) is the most complete guide ^to major n 
educational periodical literature. Detailed indexing for ^articles in 
approximately 700 . education and education-related journals is provided . 
through CUE. \ 

This 'annotated bibliography, is based on a sear.ch gf documents ^ 
anuounced in "rIE. and journal articles indexed in_ CIJE. Each reference 
is concerned with statewide programs of educational assessment or 

/testing.' ■'■ ' ^-^ ''-'^ '\iy:',y-'/'y^^ 

Ebr each entry in the bibliography the following information is 
presented: personal, or corporate author, title, place of publication, 
publisher, rdate of publication, number of pages, ERIC document (ED) 
number, and price of the document- as available from the ERIC Dpcument 
Reproduction Service (EDRS). The notation >fF stands for microfiche; , 
HC, for paper -copy. For each entry there is an abstract. Entries are 
listed .alphal)etically by author and are numbered. ;^Please note that 
journal articles (those items with an, J number) are not available from 
EDRS. ' However . mdst^^^^o^^ these journals are readily available, in libraries. 

• each major term used to index a document ^ 

■or article; (A major term reflects the primary topic or focus.) The 
numbers in the subject index refer to the* .entry. 



For yoxir convenience, an order-form for the ERIC Document Repro-^ 
duct ion "Service (EDRS>: is included. ^ However,- ERIC microfiche collections,.: 
are available at approximately 650 locationa throughout the country. 
Most of these -collections are open to the public* If you are unable to - 
locate a inicrof iche Gollectioa'd:n your area"f:;you may vrite vto KRIC/TtI 
for a listing'.-' «-' V ^ ' 
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Ascher, Gordon. Some nonparametri'c approaches to the use of 
criterion-referenced statewide test results in the evaluation 
of local' district educational%ro£crams . Paper presented at the 
^fmual meeting of the American Educational Research Association, 
Washington, P-C., AprU 1975. 21 pages:. ED 106 369. ^IF $0.83. .: ; 

■Rc;,.$i.67.- . ^ ^ ■ ,, 

The increased, use ,qf criterion--ref erenced- statexvride testing pro- .. 
grams is an outgrowth of the need for. more diagnostic information ' 
fbr planning and decision making than is proyldM by 
programs. Ther^ remains, |ioweyer, a need for state agepcies to^ 
compare* the results of lod'|i;|' districts to a variety of compar;lson 
groups for the' purpose of /identifying where "tiie greatest needs lie. • 
This paper- deals with\no^parametric techniq[ues for the cbmparison of 
ina tr ices of cr it erion-r.e^ferenced scores (rather than; =the compar ispn . 
oi means) . Specific examples included chi square, 'the median test , 
rank correlation, the; l^ilcoxon tests,- Kendall's W,^^ and others. 

Bettinghaus, Ert^in, P. , & Miller, Gerald K. A dissfeminatioa systeFi 
for state accountability programS'-'^-Part^^ If Reactions to state 
accountability prop,rams . Denver r Cpl^^t^o -State; Dep^^ 
Education, Cooperative^. 1973.^ 77 pages. 
ED 111 '84:iv $0.83.' HC $4.67. ; ' '^^^ 

The major concern of this/report was to identify some of the problems 
^ich" arise when educational accountability models ;ara^ i^^ : 
Tiitb a state arid; to begin placing those problems \^ communi- 
cation con te:j^t. It was suggested that there are :i^pblems c 
the definition of the term \''accountability, ; the^^tem; "as^essm^ 
the term "testing," arid the equation frequently made between" t^^^ 
\^iie larg^ of", the public can frequently/ agree on^the^ 

desirability of "accountability , that agreement .disappears when 
the specific operational definition of- accountability is finally ' 
introduced . The. experience : of Michigan in its Michigan Educational ' 
Assessment Program was used as an exterided example, although, other 
states report problems similar to /those, of Michi^^^ 
problems were, in the area of communication. — ■■ -rv*^--- I 

iuchmilier; Archie .A. State assessinen.t Caccountability) ; Potential 
for, becoming a friend or. foe? ; Paper- presented att the annual meeting 
of the North Central Association of Colleges and .Secondary Schools, 
Chicago, March 1973. ' : 22 pages. . ED 079 376. MF |0.83. HC $1.67. 

A suminary. .of .legislation concerning educational accountability re- 
veals that 13 states, hope to find greater accountability in testing 
or assessment programs, 7 in p 1 anning pr o gr amm ing , budf. e t ing sy s t em , 
4 in uniform accounting system, '8 in the evaluation 'df professional 
employees , 2 in management information systems , arid 1 ^dn performance 
contracting. The framework; of educational accountability also in- 
cludes goals, educational \r6uchers; program audits, citizen^ ^ , 
involvetnent and related, concepts. One problem in accountability 
^i& that there are apparently V7ide . dif ferences between ; citizens' 
expectations of public Education and those of educators. - / 



Accountability is frequently being redefined with an emphasis on 
outcomes Wing cost-effectiveness techniques; it should be under- 
stood that educators c^n be held accountable only within the 
cbristrairits of; the financial resources allocated to theni. 'The 
most popular legislative means to accountability, statewide 
assessment programs. Is often "objected to on the grounds that 
abuses in the use of test data outweigh the benefits likely to 
be -obtained from the data. The shortcomings and bias of norm-- 
referenced tes'ts, 'the, use df random sampl pressures on 

ail concerne'd^^re some of the objectioQs to State assessment* 
Proponents of this method believe it will increase commitment 
to education.- Efforts are being made to encourage the use of . . 
experimental. programs and to improve statistical nethods of 
handling data^ 

Clarlcl- Phillip l.,. et al;. The use, misuse, and abuse of tests . 
Report on the first atinual New England Assocl^atloh for Il^asurement 
and Evaluation in Guidance Conference on Measurement in Educatfon^' 
Newport^ R.I. , May 1970. 35 pages. ED"051 281. ' >^^^^^ Vj J 

HC $2.06. ' . r'v' •.■■''Z' . ^.^-^ '• 

The: Hew England Association for Measurement and Evaluation in 
Guidance (NEAMEG) Conference on Measurement in Education was de- 
^signed to (1) provide a forum fox the examination and discussion 
of valid issues related to evaluation and measurement;. (2>^ facility 
communication among educators from various disciplines and levels 
of education within, the New England region, and to:; encourage; their 
active involvements in "attacking" current identified problems and' 
concerns relating, to the4 use of tests and other evaluative devices ; 
and; (3) ^stimulate the deyelopmsnt of a series of position pap^ers 
stating the views of the ^Jrofessional members of the - NE^G as a 
group, which may serve as guidelines for education. . Some of , the^^-^^ 
papers presented are also relevant to state testing andi assessment^ 
The proceedings include: "Innovative Test Usage for Individual-^ 
'Pupil Growth," Philip I ; Clark; ''kational Assessment /V Thomas ■ R:: 
Knapp;VState Testing Programs,ir Paul B. Campbell; "Testing the " 
Disadvantaged Lenore A. DeLucla; "Computerization in Relation ; 
tQ Testing and Evaluation," James R. Baker; "Testing and Its/ ^ " 
Relevancy to the Seventies/' Thomas Biirns; "Federally Funded 
Programs ," Thomas Burns ; /"Disclosure of Test Results ," Thomas P. 
Nally; "Norms: ., Fact or Fancy," Walter N. Durost;; "Tests: ^^o or i 
What Is Being Evaluated, V C. Thomas Skoggs; - and "The Jensen : 
Report ," Paul B . Campbell^*\ A summary of the discussion, by the ; . 
reactors to each presentation follov;s each paper. 

Cof f man , William E . A Tfioratorium? ' t^at kind?- :NC^[E Measurement ■ ■ 
in saucatioh. Vol, 5, No. ^2^ Spring 197A . fest Lansing, /M^^^ : 
National Council on Measurement in Education, 1974. 8 pages* 
ED 099 408>; MF $0.83. .Hard copy available from NQIE, Officev 
of Evaluation Services, Michigan State Univer. , East Lansing,. 
Mich. 48823. $0.50. ' \ '< ' " 



Many problems in the areas 'qf -t educational 
. :assessiSent are cay sing- 'diffibu:lties;"fp^ .. On one ■ 

: the putli^i: and legislators" -^^^^^^^ testing^-pro- 

grams and assessm^^t^Rjqgraiifisv'^^ "^iM. 

realize the'^'profeletns concerning testing^ and t^st, irftex 'f^x 
" Diff'ictilties arise when tests are •misinterpreted' and 
-proposed moratorium by rtlie T^ati^pnai Educa 

■the auswer' to the problem^; since . it woi;!j:d .d^^strpy the 'cqtitir^uum--^ 
* data and; r.create a^qritical . inf qrnjatxori g^ " 
bai5€:d on cr iter iori'* refer encj&d measurement^..t^^ /conJiputers ; . ^ 

to find pktcerri.s from whi;Gh*''tp:^ ger^iSrate^^^^ < " 

further use^ of ^d jus tedy scores -can^'h^ thc^T;^^^;^ 
problems . - A moratdrium on testingvwoul^^ the cbti'^^^'^ ' ■■■■^ 

- tinuum of data and create ^a■ <:ritic^l inf orni^tipnvg^ 

Cpilins^ TqiT\>R/; 'Vcje importance of aStsesgmeHj^^^^ 
■Durham^ l^.'C^ ./Research Triangi^'vJnstitutei^^^ 

'Research -^hd' Evaluation:^ yPaper spites en ted" \ / 

Invitational Conf eriitice on .Mea5uremeti.it intEduca\t:4Qn,:;K^ V " , ' 

Tennessee., DecembeV 19/4:, A ^ pagesV^/^^ 107 7^9.1? MFr$Q; 83 . N , 

.-■HCi;.$i.67 ■ ■^/ .( i^^''; \ f': f'-:;:^^ ■'^'■^..^.^^^ 

Instruin.ents >nd questionnaires 'de^veloped for gathering 'data .5^^ 

students and the schools they at^^end ,shoici/d^^ b^ asse:ssed^^: ;^Ijh 

done f or .. those^ instruments and. quest'lonnB^iresrused; In^ .the '^.r^adinig:-;'." 

assessment .qf^ the first year ^ g^ the Minnespta^ducatl^ 

mentv Pr(>|r^S^^ : General*' f ihdin|§- (l^Jt- Student ^ 

status i^- strongly assqciated-^itli r^adinig 'perfoj^ 
;ratlugs sKbwed' no^j^rel^ . and .(3)^;^^^ 

- 'pirbbin^ the - c^ >st:iiiient.^atfe^ :^ho^; shiqiwred; a?"?^ ;.• 

■ signif icaiat^^i^l^ ^tudent^Jj^^a^ ; 

"ipoint ed ou t J.tlia t'vques tions ^re girdles s|;qf;:^5^ 

to students-i/tetcliMet^ ' qr p^iiiQipa||s.^^^ 

possible so that complexities cri^ 

may be come '^pp airen t • v . I t'^:is; ondiud e^ tha t gr ea t er^5 t erit ibtir to' : ,; 
instrumentation can provide r 

DiedericK , Paul^ sfe What sta tewide: : tes ting v cati^ jio' ;.^^^ : 
at . the annual >mee ting/ of the Natlpn^^ 

English^ La3, V^as ,^.Nov^m^: ;1971 ' J^;l4' pag^'. ^E^ 74^, MFv''^-^^ ; 

Statewide tes'^^^^ serve four' /importaht,^^ illiis- 

vtrate stj$eriqr^: rssurts ; q np"'' one. wpuld^ 

expec t it; aindv.r '^-.y-' 
■Statewide Vtesting^'ld^ thel/geriekat^yrlpw^^ 

advantaged minorities , it can putt the 4if f eten^^^ 

by. showing comparable dif f erenees betwe^t':'^ aiid 'girls s ' testing 

staCex^ride can deal with scjippl Effects 1dl;^^ 
/basic skills*, , as shbwn npt^ only by /an, intete 
:'by* dat:a on attitudes toward ,school; artd/lt 



particular program is producing substantial and socially impor- 
tant results. It is not necessary to give the. same test to 
. everybody in the whole state if the objective is to discover _ 
.;r; the strong and weak points in the-state's educational system. 

8. Dyer, Henry S. , -& Rosenthal, Elsa. State educ ational assessment Z . . 
proRtams: : An overview . Princeton, N.J..: .ERIC Clearinghouse 

on Tests, Measurement,? and Evalvlj^.tion, : December 1971. 13 pages.. 

ED 058 309. tff $0.8^^. HC $1.6 ' 

• This is an edited version of thfeSpverview chapter frdm a report 

■ on a 1971 survey of state educational assessment programs.^ "^^^^^ 
procedures used in carry ing.ou| the survey are described, and a 
liumber of major trends in the approach to^state assessment are 
discussed. Fihally, some of the more important pi»oblems , 
encountered by the" states; in their assessment efforts are 
outlined. _ ' 

9. E. J. Kirschner and Associates . An analysi s of selected issues 

in adult jeducation. Final report. Volume I of III . Washington,'^- 
D.C.: EJ J. Kirschner and Associates, February 1976. 206 pages. 
.. ED 122 043.MF S0.83. .JJC $il.37v J / 

The Office of Education commissioned the study, to identify sind |: 
"^explore various policies concerning the education of adults': , . - . 

(i) to define the need, for the entire population, and selected 
■ subgroups; (2) to describe the current response, at all levels; 

(3) to identify and analyze the differences between need and . 
fc- ' response; and (4) to identify^ and explore alternative roles of : 

the Federal Government (policies) -to^ address such- unsatisfied ^ or. 

• emerging needs as might be identified. The study is concerned 
with all types of education for adults, at all levels,, except ■ 
full-time education in traditional institutions, (high, schools, 

- colleges, and universities), and one-way communication (■broad- 
■.. cast and print media). Available studies of adults' educational 
status were reviewed, and educational. profilesVof the population 
and subgroups were prepared. Relevant legislation^ significant / 
social and educational literature, and. available surveys Iwere ^ 
■■■■ reviewed, and leaders were consulted, to determine what aidults 
■ educationally related capabilities shou.Jd .be , . in. order to develop 
f criteria with which actual current conditions could be compared. , 
• The most reliable data about adults' participation and educa- / 
' ■ tional"' interests were surveyed. Largely., comprised of impli^cations 
.1 for policy guidance, the body of the ..report: includes some of the 

empirical data, in tables. . ^ / ■ 

— , ■ • /. \ 

•10 Ebel, Robert L. State testing programs; ■ Stat us, problems ./ and 
. prospects. TM Report 40 . Princejton, ,N.J.: ERIC Clearinghouse 
' oh Tests, Measurement, and Evaluation, December 1974.^ 6/pages. 
r - •-ED 099 429. "mF. $0.83. HC $1.67, 



The current, status .of state ttB's ting programs is assessed drawing ^ 
primarily on infotmat ion provided bye the Educational Testing 
Service publication, ."State Testi4ig Programs , 1973 Revision," 
Increases in.-f''state loperated prdgrams are indicated and are probably 
6pe to an i'ncreas.e in federal money for^ . testing purposes. Because 
of possible confusion over the differences between a state testing ' 
program, a state assessment program; and a statr^ testing service, 
some explanation is given as to the properties of each. A history 
'^f state testing programs^ is out lineci, and new- directions for such 
^programs" are proposed;" .Criteripti-*ref erenced and norm-referenced 
-testing is' contrasted, .and the. advantages and limitations of ; ^. 
criterion^ referenced^.'tests^are indicated. The problem of eva 1- 
•uating -affective educational outcomes is explored and may be 
'exp^l-ained by the yfery;iimited r^Xe of noncognitive tests in state 
f^testirigj'progriaims.. The rela.tion. between the purposes of testing 
and time of. year the tests^^are g^ven is discussed, and this timing 
is- sreen to affects tbe extent tO'*''which a particular purpo3e is 
served well or po.p?^ly.V As to the type of test that should be 
given j standardized 'tests and tailor-made tests are compax^ed, and 
'their advantages .^and^-limitations ;are discussed ^ 

Educatiorilil Resources Information Center, DIR.; Educational 
Testing Servici^v'-^^nd Educ^ Commission of the States . State 

' educa ^-orialHa'ssQSsment .program : Princeton , N. J . g ETS > 
Septembrer: I97r.^,a00 pages. ;.:;ED; 056 102. MF $0.83. $4.67. 

• Also available ';frotn Advisory and Instructional Programs, Educational 

^^esting Service HC $4.00 

A; s^^ activities /(as of early 

1971)v fn each oi the fifty ^states aii^ District o^^^^^ 

given/ Information. , was ; gathered through .interviews held^^^^ . / 

state'^ by staff members of ETS. Similafit:i.es in the activities of / 
many' states include the setting of statewide^ educat^^ 7^ 

■application of a planning-programming-^budjgeting system to : . / 
e4ucational asse,ssment , esta blishment o f . statewide 'testing proj/ _ 
gratiis,' assessment of ' inoncpgnitive development , measuring various 

-influences . on learning, influence of 1 the National Assessmeati^ Model, 
and "a tfendy^toward more centralized control of programs, y^l^roblems 
generally^y9oncern a lack of comrnunicajtion and coordination, relation 
of ^ assessment data to \f inanc.ial ihcent^ the handlip^g of sensi-^ 
tive data, and confusion and conflict about goals. 

E^pcatlonal -Testing Service^, & ERIC • Clearinghouseyon Tests , Mea- 
surement , and Evaluation. .;_S^a^ 

Princeton,',; N.J. : ETS. November .1973'; 65 pagefs. ED 087 789. 
'>iF .$0.83/ ' HC $3.50. Also available, from Adylsory and Field ' 
Services., Educational Testing Service , Pri^<?eton, -N. J. 08540;- 

$4.^f);o, " ■ , ; 



The- purpose of the survey was 'to obtain information to prepare a j 
profile of state testing programs • One section of the report 
summarizes the data on the 42 testing programs that were operating 
in 33 states during the 1972'-73 sdhool year.' This summary tabu-- 
iat-es the findings of eight major areas covering all. the questions 
asked"^T-ing the interviews, including: purposes of programs ; . 
management aspects^ population tested; instrumentation; data 
collection and processing; * norms ; dissemination; and prospects " 
for the future. Detailed program descriptions for each state 
are- presented in the ^second section, Fi^nally, the two appendices 
present an item by item response summary across states and 
programs and a copy of the interview guide, ' > . 

Educational-Testing Service, Evaluation and Advisory Service. V 
State testing programs: A survey of fimctiong.^ tests,. materials , 
and services > Princeton > J > ; ETS, EvalijaCig^a-and AdA^^^ . 
Service » March 1968. 151 pages. ED, 080 ^36..,pMF $0.83 HC $8.69. 



This compilation of descriptions of State testing programs is . - 
based upon responses to a mail /.survey of the departments .of ^ \ 
education in the 50 Stated, the Canal Zone, Guam, . Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands, kt was found that A2 of these offer 74 
testing programs (with 1^ offering two or more), 9 provide only ^ 
limited testing services > and 8 do not conduct a program. 
Following an overview. of all the data, ' summaries are presented 
£or^ each of the programs , with the following types of data pro- y 
vid^ for each: purposes and. objectives, administration and - 
supervision, grades, tests, "norms, administration dates,, other . " 
ser^icesV costs, paftic:5A)atlon, number tested,: reference (s), i 
and a name and address tor use in obtaining further information. ; 

Fraiiklir^r, Anderson J. ' The- testing dilemma for minorities > Paper 
preientt:id at the Public Hearings on -Statewide .Testing and' Eva lua- 
tio^i, Stateyof New York, Albany, October 1974.' 15 pages. ED 103 
357|l MF $0183. HC $1:67, , ■ 

Thepdotument states that certain st'feps need to be taken Immediately . 
for I rectifying and containing the injustices of testing. Until 
such time that (the State can; demonstrate unequivocally v that their 
stal^ewide testing and evaluation program iS; fair to all groups , ' ■ 
and that eVery student bas hstd an eq^ual exposure rto^q 
environments before evaluation then there: should be a moratorium 
on" testing. The State should establish a tasH force for the 
development of ah Off ice of Consuirver Af fairs ^In Testing, and Student 
Evaluation. The State should establish' a^ ResfearcK and Development : 
Off ice XNThich will have the latitude to st-ilidy ^pirical, quest ions- ■ 
of teacher and pupil performance. It is most jampot ^ 
evaluative agencies'! recognize that tests and their ensuing social 
judgments are instruments of racism by virtue' of minority exclusion 
in all phases of test utilizations. Moreover since minorities Have 



, . -limited accessf to the opportunity (mainstream) structures of this 
society, much ilegs policy making positions, it is obvious that 
decis^ions^oh criterion variables '(job or education) have negligible 
minority inputs! Since racism has been an integral characteristic 
of the power brokers, in this country, and the testing industry 
caters to the power brokers-, there ;is no reason to assume that 
■ testing has the best interest of minorities at heart. . 

15. Hall, HaryVl Dissemination and utilization of l ar^e scale test 
V ^ resultst Is an ybody out there, l istening?- And if not, why not? 

Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Educational 
• Research' A~ssociation, San Francisco, April 1976'. 11 pages* ED . 

126U41. KF $0.83.' HC. $1.67. 



The paper reviews previous research studie: .and conferences which 
have dealt with the question of whether larger-scale testing prp-', 
grams, are effective. 1 It is concluded' that such programs, defined 
as efforts to determine the- status of student achievement on a. 
school, district, state , or^^^'n^^ not. serving th*e 

informational needs, of \t:he dec:isi6n-making bodies for whom they 
are designed. Three . $c^ools:;^of thought are; discu concerning 
reasons/ why large-scaled testihg]^ are no.t i adequately 

responsive. These^ ini^uded thos^^\^7ho believe thkt policymakers 
do not/ \vdsh to make data^y-based; d^ believe the 

fault /lies with ineffective dissemination and utilization sub- 



systems; and those who ch^allenge . the suitability 
testing programs as c^urrehtly operated, for servjing the realities 
of educational .policymaking. After discussing the nature of 



educational poll cymc!\king. 
V education^xJL policymalcing,:.t^^ 

^ testing and assessment programs have failed to make the- desired 

impact. These include:-; (10 such programs have (not adequately ^ 
defined'the level at which 'feheir target audiences are most likely 
to make policy; (2) such pro^grams seldom have the capacity to 
produce\ informatTon -which" is \;'issue'' oriented at. a time when It 
is most needed by policymaker^s ; and' (3) few pro.grams take: into 
account that the policymaking \prpcess is- c^ ty 
\ , ■ "uncertainty" and by "competing value systems. ^^1 



of large-scale 



ee reasons why 



i 



■/a6. Hall. Harv. ' Statewide asse ssment o. f student performan ce: A 
/ comparative survey- ^vv Paper prese^nted at : the annual meeting of^ 

the American '^Educational Research Association, Washington, D.C;, 
April 1975. ''41 pages ^ ED :104 948. IfF $0:83. ; HC $2.56 . 

'A survey of 4Z statewide assessment programs was conducted to 
determine: (1) The status of st^t^^ 

the United States when classified by purpose, authorityv Jnethod- 
" ology, -and scope; (2) Are : there ,^nyl differences within .these ^ 
classifications for program's-, which -kre; aimed, primarily at state- 
,1®^®^ "^^^^"S as oppose^! toAthose designed primarily for 

local use; and (3) The 'primary/ types\ of measurement used by 



/ ■ 



statewide assessme\'it programsx and the strengths «hd weaknesses of 
such mode IsV Data was collected by"^qtre'sting 53 state departnents 
of education to send information and publications related to their 
statewide assessment activities. ^ 'Materiais; received ■ 
against tpo nationwide descriptions, of state assessment and or; . 
testing programs issued by Educational Testing Service in ..1973^^' 
Some recommendations for future research include: the tieed for ; 
immediate research on the question of. the most effective roles, for 
statewide assessment programs in influencing state or Ibcal decision' 
malting, research needed on; -the procedures and techniques to widen . 
availability of criterion referenced instruments, an4 research- 
studies that will solve some of^t^e methodological problems facing 
state assessment programs « V " ' ' 

lpawthorne,/Phyilis. Annotated bibliogr.aphy .of the State Educational / . 
^ccount abllitiy Repository, Revised, Report No > 1> Denver: | ^ 

Colorado Statue J)epar|tment of Education-, Cooperative Accouiitability^ ; 
'project; Madison: Wisconsin State Department 'of Public InstructionVf- 
Division for Nanageirlent and Planning Services, August 1974;. 165 ' /. 
pages, ED 098 655. THF $0.83. HC $8569. ^ ; ' ' ; 

This is the third bibliography of tlie State Educational Accountability 
.Repository (SEAR) published; under the sponsorship of the Cooperative 
Accountability Project administered by the State of Colorado, SEAR 
is a collection of more than 800 State education agencir reports and : 
articles concerning accountability practices and procedures.;^ ^ The 
contents of these reports/falljunder fiye^ topics i Statet-^ide 

measurement programs, modern manage personnel evaluation;; 

performance-based school accreditation, and accpmxtability legislation 
This b ibliogr aphy lists the SEAR d'ocumen ts by ^ StateV provides; a short 
annotation for each document,- and arranges the 'documents under a ^ 
series of topical h . . State agency representatives and their 

addresses are included on the page it\troducing' each State's reports; 
these individuals can be contacted fojr copies ofs^available documents > 

Hef f ernan, Jatnes M. A synthesis of the\Clearwater^Gonf erence: for - . ^ • 
Directbrs of State Studies of Adult Edud^tion (Clear^^rater> Plorixia , 
Januafy ,26-28 ;v 1976) , Washington ,D,C;:\ George Washington Univ.,^ 
:Ins titute of Educational Leadership, Narctv 1976 , ' 18 pages . ED 122 
146. MF $6.83. .^IC $1.67. ^ ' " 

A report is presented of. the Working Conference. for Directors of : • 
State Studies of Adult Educat:ion, h^ an Clearwater, Florida from . 

; January 26--28/ 1976. The conference' provide a foirum for issues.^, 
emerging from State studies , sttjdy designs itised, strategies for ' 

. implementirig recommendations , and future projections and was ■ 
attended-by over 40 people from throughout the country. - Main 
issues included (1) advancing' the state of the art of adult 
education needs, analysis, aiid (2) policy development for adult 
and. lifelong learning strategies . A brief overview describes 



tha conference participants and their reactions. Conference 
Accomplishments are outlined, under the following headings: the 
^present state of the art - rationale and inethodologyy, , broadening 
^perspectives; implementation of State studies ; raoving toward 

lifelong learning.^' Final comments reiterate the conference as a 

fruitful beginning. The conference agenda and. -list of participants 

are included* 

Impara, James C, Determining assessment content — Meeting real 
needs / Paper presented' at the' annual meeting of the American 
Educational Research* Association, Washington, D»C. , April 1975. 
14 pages, ED 1DT364. MF $0.83, HQ $1.67. 

The determination of assessment content is often made on the basis 
of cost, political "clout,'* and relevance, in that order. .Three 
areas of assessment content are discussedr Broad areas , specific 
areas J:o be measured, and nontest information. The broad areas 
and nontest information are policy issues j,\while the determination 
of specific outcomes is a more technical one. Several criteria 
are suggested, for aiding policymakers in* determining br 
and the nontest information vhich; are to be Included. The issue 
of determining specif ic outcomes may occur at \the: initial plann 
stages of assessment or, as suggested by Dyer , following an assess- 
ment "trial** run. In either "case the specif ic \out comes should be 
determined on the basis of the; involvement of prof essional educators 
and nonprofessional educators. Oregon's methodology for determining 
specif ic outcomes for assessment -is included. 



Jaeger, Richard M. A primmer on sampling for statewide assessment , 
Princeton, N.J.: Educational Test'ing Service, Center for State- 
wide Educational Assessment, 1973. 60 pages., ED\097 376. MF 
$0.83. HC $3.50. Also available from the Center^ for Educational 
Assessment , Educational Testing Service , Princeton ,N. J. 08540. 
Free. ^ ■ ^ 



This paper is a primer on sampling procedures for statewide assess- 
ment. The careful 'i;;eader should gain substantial knowledge about 
the promises and pitfalls of sampling for assessment. ' T^ primer 
has three basic objectives: (1) to define terms and ; concepts basic 
to sampling theory and i^l;s application, including population, > 
sampling unit , sampling f ragie , probabili ty sampling prpcedur es , 
estimate,; populatipn par amet^l;^ 

variance, mean square error ana^ef f iciency , ar>d consistency ; (2) to 
illustrate some of the ways sampl^&^proce(iures can be used to 
achieve realistic assessment objectives j.^aad, (3) to describe 
issues that arise wheri sampling procedures^^ar^e^sed, arid the fac- 
tors that con tribute^ to their resolutl^oji. 0bjec1^1:^tes tV7o and three 
include discussions of simple random samplLng^i stratiTliedL.random 
sampling, systematic sampling, cluster sampling, and matrix 
sampling. The appendi:K gives an example of an evaluation of 
altexnatlve cluster sampling procedures. 



Jaeger, Richard M. Some psychometric indicators for statewide 
assess ments . Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association, Washington^ D.C., April 1975, 
61 pag^es . ■ ED 104 940 . '$0".83. Hard copy not available from 



EDRS ^ 

Three new indicators of^^psychometric quality for objectives-based, ^ 
statewide assessmentP/^'are proposed. These measure's provide indica- 
tion of/ the stability of reported data on item and^ob-jectives , . 
mastery , the /validity of assessment items for members-, of : various 
cultural group^^ and the convergent validity o 

mastery scor/es. The results provided should also have application 
in situations other thari statewide assessments the 
results .^ho^uld be applicable whenever the psychometric quality ; of . 
measurements, for institutions, rather than individuals, is of corfoem. 

Kansas State Department ofvEducat.ion> A school district testing 
prog r am guide « ' Topeka: Kansas State Department of Education, 1971. 



15 pages. 



ED 066 442. MF $0.83. , HC $3.67. 



This ,guide\^ designed to help schooi staff members evaluate, their 
testing p^rograms, may apply to distriot-wide or state-wide pro- 
V grams.- The f our ; se^ctions contain: forms -.to be completed of current 
'\ testing iriventbty ;- [a form covering the organizational and adminis- 
'trative details of -the local testing pjrogram; an evalaation form: 
dealing with the philosophy , content , strengths and weaknesses, and 
^ata utilization of the total testing prjogram; and finally, a list 
with suggestions for recommendatidns for improvement . A bibliography 
. is. included . 



Larsen,;Edwih P.. V/hy test? Thrust for Education Leadership , 1.972, 
1(6) , 21--26.) EJ 064 147. ■ , . 

. Following-> careful reevaluatio'n of the entire testing program - 
by the stuients, parents^ staff and administration it was concluded . 
that ,the prbbiems, the unmet , educational needs , of an. urban community 
will nop-- dissipate by doing away with the state and local testing 

' programs.' ■ '\ • , ," , , ■ / ' 

- Lehr ha ui^^t, Arthur. For milliohs of children, the united teaching 

profession says\ *'no'* to statewide testing. New Jersey Educational 
:. Agi^ciat ion Review , 1972, 46(if) , 24~'25, 27/ EJ 077 171, 

xhe author contends that the New Jersey Commission of Education's 
policy of statewide testing creates an atmosphere of repression 
"against teachers • and '*curbs imagination and innovatioa'V in children* 

Lore t, Peter G. . implementing;, evaluating, and using a st:g;teewide 
assessment program; Logistics and contracted services .'o /Paper pre- 
sent ed at the annual meeting o\ the National Council on Measurement 
in Education, Washington, B.C. , April 1975. 13 pages. ED 111 863. 
•IIF $0.83. HC $1.67. 



Under contract with the Oregon State rijepar-tmenl:?^of. M - 
Educational Testing Service (ETS) assisted inv the preparation of 
a fourth grade reading assessment test ' based on^ or; wodifie from,- 
Instructional jectives Exchange materiais. . ETS 'pr:.bduced, test 
books , answe jneets , and* all required ancillary materials necessary 
for test dii ation and administration to a sample of 104 schools, 
previously selected; on the basis of geographic region, district 
wealth, and district size. Rights Wrongs , and "Don't Know" pupil 
scores were reported to schools and districts fo'r 25 specific 
reading objectives and 4 grouped* objectives -(word at vocabu- 
lary, -comprehension, and al^plicat ion) . Summary statistics for / 
schools were also prepared and distributed; A special vocabulary 
se 1 f-r epor t . s ec t ion/ score ■ vas dn eluded in both report s » At the ^ 
state level, a numbei^, of Item analyses and a series 

of weight' frequency distributions prepared. A^^t^^ of 4,127 
pupils at 102 schools actually took: the test with -299 pupils 
reported as absent, ' s '/ 

Mathis, William J. Large-seal^ objective referenced testing; Some, ^ 
practical problems anH coxicerns , ■ ; Paper prese 
meeting' .of the National Council" on. Measur^emenlTin Educat 
Washingtorr,^l)v&o-ApriLmS.-^.-~7-^-pag'eT^ 117 14^5. >[F $0.83. 

Hc $1.67. " , '"^ ' ' ■ 

This paper was presented with other papers in a forum dealing T^Tith 
statewide t es ting programs . . The primary purpose of [the paper is 
to address practical consideratipns and methods 
large districts ot states 

scale, testing or assessment prograihs ;with criterion ; or performance 
referenced measures. The first section^ lists the parameters and 
limits within xrtiich theser^^^p 

are- translated into practical problems and decision points . Methods 
of resolving the problems ^emphasis being 

given to professional and coiranunity involvement. - The paper closes 
|with -comments on test validity and how it is affected by these 
problems and concerns. ■ 

National Education Association. Critetia for evaluating state 
ediicat ion accountability 'systems . Washington^ D.C> ; National 
Educational Association. Paper presented at the annual neeting of 
/the American" Educational Research Association, Chicago, April 1974. 
^:i5 pages.' Not available separatelvr 

37; ;/ •■■„; ■■■■ , '■■■'r:^ '^y'"'-'/ ':A^V: ■ -i:::^;;-^ 

In addition to some general and basic principles regarding the .. 
importance of an acceptable accountability system., a number ; of 
specific criteria for evaluating state accountability programs Is 
provided. The stated purposes of such a system and the specific ' 
uses of the resulting data should be clear and concise. Local 
control must be retained and participation by students,, parents', 
and professionals is desirable. Data collected, on the effective- 
ness of the school must reflect the complexities of the educative 



process and provide- feedback- to determine x^hether program elements 
and conditions are of a caliber which would" make possible high 
levels" of-perforinance by the staff. - Emphasis is placed on the 
dangers of the misuse of standardized achievement tests and comments 
are made concerning publication of test results and comparisons 
between school districts. Finally, the cost factors.. in -terms of ■ 
time and-pers^ner of /iuch an accountability system are discussed. 

M^iti^r^i y.H.inpf-.nn: Association. . Testimony presented by the^ 
National Education Association to the P anel on Evaluation of the 
Michiga n Assessment Program . Washing^^, -P.C . : National Education 
Association. Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association, Chicago, April 1974. 10 pages. 
ED. 092 578. : Not- availaiae separately; included in ED 092 57b, 
^■■entry •■37 ■ ; ■ ■■■r'^'C.:.' "'■ 

That teachers' should be held accountable for conducting the ^best^ 
possible instructional processes .not for guaranteeing learning, 
is the view- oT the National Education Associatidn (NEA). Because , 
of the inadequate nature of tests of student achievement, the 
diverse nature of student populations . and the, various conditions 
affecting learning, the NEA; states ^hat teachers m not be held--^ 
accountable for student achievenent as it is currently measured. 
The Association believes that; a;ccountability programs should be 
based on multiple indexes, and jthat test results should never be 
used as the major source of datja. Evaluation must be. implemented 
not only. in cognitive areas, buf in areas in which Xhe goals are 
more, difficult to measure. The! NEA sees little evidence that 
state assessment programs are aimed at helping the teacher in , 
solving serious- instructional problems. Furthermore, the NEAi 
prefers that gteater- emphasis be placed on professional expertise, 
judgment, and flexibility of approach -in both , curriculum develop- 
ment and instructional methodology since there is so little - 
definitive- research on the success of performance objectives/ in 
promoting learning. State assessment must emphasize diagnosis 
father " than, classification .of ,=t:udents. . / 

Reins tein, Barry J. Public; scb o cl perspect ives on the uses of 
1 arpe-s cale testing programs . taper presented at the annuAl 
meeting of the American Educational Research Associatiot^,-^an \ 
^ranScoV April 1976. 12 pages . ED- 124 599. MF $0.83 X( HC 
.■$1.67.- - \. , .■ ■ , ■ : - ■ ■/ 

The more cdmmonly cited uses of 'state and local districtVassess- 
ment prograins are addressed. . The implications of seven /proposed 
uses of state assessment data • are reviewed; point by point: 
(1) allocating state grants-in-aid to alleviate weaknesses in, ■ 
instructional programs ; (2) designing instructional support 
programs for teachers ; (3) developing- state planning statements 
and priorities; (A) revising istate-tsunimum standards for schools; 



(5) reporting and making recommendations to/ the legisl 

(6) ; -determining if students are acquiring "survival level" skills 
or "minimum competencies".; and (7) determining the extent to 
which students . in a state have attained /he iskllls, knowledge, 
and attitudes reflected in the educatioriar goals of that .. state. 
Next, the 'author commen^ts on some, uses/' of lai:ge--"Scale testing in 
school districts and , some conditions .that, should be met If such 
uses are to be realized^ . Finally, s^everal major obstacles 
inherent in developing measurement instruments and procedures 

in areas other: than , reading , language , and math are dlscussefl 

Segel, David. State testing and evaluation programs , Washington, 
D.C.:. Office of Education (DHElO, 1951. 39 pages. ED 086 721.,^.. 
. MF $0.83. HC $2,06. ^ ..^ . " 

This report is concerned with the^ state testing and evaluation 
programs which were in effect during the year 1949-1950.: Each 
program account descHbes. ^the agency which'; coordinated -the pro- 
gram; the nature and purpose of the program .including the -tests 
administered, the uses of test results-^ and other pertinent infor- 
mation; and the piib 11 cat ions which were available from each state. 
A summary . of the purposes for the Texas program is provided in. the 
Appendix to illustrate various uses of the results of state-wide 
testing. States which had no program are so indicated. 

Seld^n, Davldt Towards statewide educational assessment . Paper 
presented at the annual meeting of the American Educational 
Research Association, Chicago, April 1974. 3 pages. ED 099 407. 
MF $0.83. HC $1.67. 

The source of most of the opposition to educational assessment is 
-fear on the part of; administrators and teachers that.assessment 
will be used as an ins trument/of. evaluation. Asses stnent^ p 
it impossible to identify individual teachers or schools. Thus, 
the fear that someone ;may be penalized because of a bad assessment 
is not realistic. Eurthermote ,,-all'^sctoor systems at present do^ 
great' deal of testing. ;Ef school author:^, ties wanted to use test 
results as evaluating instruments, they already have plenty of 
information to go on. The main problem in: all assessment pi^ograms 
■ is that results are expected too quickly. Emphasis should be on 

longitudinal studies and comparison after multiple completions of. 
, the testing cycle. " > . 

Shepard , Lorrie. Reporting the results of statewide^assessment , y 
Paper presented at the annual meeting of/the'Americap Educational 
Research Association, Washington, p.C.,/ Aj^ril 1975.; 16 pages. , 
ED 109 255. MF $0.83. HC.$1.67. ; 

Rei)orting the results* of statex>7ide assessment . looms as a problem 
as more states pass from the planning tOr implementation phase in. 
their assessment programs. ^rJh^n energies are focused on. the 



'-m:-y:-^^^'^\xr^se^ of the assessment, formulating obj.ectivie^,, and instrument 
,. c reporting takes a back seat because, itv^^ 

' There are some general principles to be ■ followed in order to report 
N .' ' effectively the results of a large scale assessment program. This 
paper begins with several recent references on hox^: to -report the , . 
results of large scale assessment^^programs.* ^^^ 
-paper i^ Intended to provide specific new thoughts -for implemen- 
tation of old principles. The ultimate success of state assessment 
programs will depend on how well, assessment results: are reported 
to their various audiences • In this paper, the most compelling 
V recommendations for improving reporting practices are plan ahead, 
\ develop different reports for differ en t:i.audiences»„anc^ field test 
report formats to determine -the language and content that "~are most 
meaningful to respectiveiaudiences ;^ Reporting should receive^^the 
\ same careful at tf2ntion^"^a5""instruiq^nt const 
- opportunity for feiedback from intended users. N 

33 . T^ay lor , Bob L • Poteritial uses of the National Assessment Model at : 
the state and local levels / Paper presented at the annual meeting 
of the^^^^ Associationv; Chicago, April ^ 

1974. 31 pages. gD 093 906. 'MF $0.83. HC;$2".06." y 

The model used by National Assessment for data gathering and re-^ 
porting on the citizenship area is described, and the potential 
uses of the model- for state and local assessment, -^'curriculum 
development, and accountability purposes are discussed. The study 
was carried out using papers and reports from th^ National Assess^- 
srA55nt of Educational Progress, Denver office^ and state reports on 
: adaptations of the model for state assessment needs,..: Adaptations 
of the model for curriculum development : were Identified, and, 
finally, adaptation3 of the model for accountability: purposes were 
suggested and discus'sed. 

3.4» Taylor, Bob L. Use of the Model at the state and local levels . 
^ Paper presented at the National. Council for Social Studies, San 
Francisco, November 1973. / 15 pages. ED 088 750. MF $0.83. HC 
'$1*67. . , . . 

The National Assessment, a census-like study to collect information 
concerning the educational attainment of Americans, is being adapted 
in many states with the results of the adaptations being used for 
decision making by state agencies or by teachers \and administrators. 
The characteristics of the adaptations follow patterns related to 
this distinction of intended user. From an^on^ 

have adapted the National Assessment as a model for assessment pro- 
grams, tHis paper discusses the state-level programs in Maine, 
- Connecticut, Texas, and Colorado and the dis trie t--level programs 
in Nebraska and Maryland. Although certain characteristics denote 
a good assessment program, the many possible variations open the 
W-.^/nmodel to misuse. Appropriate use of the national model can promc?i:e 



curriculum improvement and yield valuable inf omation for decisio^^^^^ 
making; for example, the necessity of determining behavioral ..ob- 
jectives can lead; to sharpened perceptions of educational aims , but 
the exerclse\- can also .narrow perspectives • ^ Assessment data too, can 
-tj'e misihterptieted and misapplied. An optimum use of the model is 
-f^i-^accountability when applied td' a total organization, such as a . 

school. ■ ' .-^ \' - ; ~ * • 1 

Theimerv Williim G. . Jr. Alternaeives to the state mandated ^ testing 
prograjn> From a ^ symposium on Testing at the convention of the 
Calif ornia- Educational Research Association, 'San Diego, Ca,lif., ^ 
April 1971.; 2;2 pages ED 053" 208. MF $0,83. HC. $1.67, - 

The purposes for which test data\,should be used were describe^ as: 
test should provide a learning experience for the child taking:^ 
the test, the ^teacller giving the test, and the parents of the \^ 
' child. It' 'should also provide information useful to school admiti- 
istrators, school boards , and state and national educational 
agencies. The state-mandated testing program was examined in 
terms of -how well' iV provided information which would be most 
valuable to theser, groups . Students, teachers and parents geti very 
little helpful information from the present testing" program. The 
information provided to ^the last three., groups mentioned was more 
useful, but wasteful in time , arid money 1* Three , alternatives were 
suggested: (1)' criterion referenced tests, based on the UCLA 
Instructional Objectives Exchange (lOX) ; (2):^.form of sampling 
using^the present standardized state--Tnandated'-'tests ; and (3) a 
combiriation of standardized normative based tests and locally ' , 
constructed driterion referenced' tests. - 



Tronsgard, tiavid T.y et al. Statewide educational evaluation . 
Denver: National. Association of State Boards of Education, 1974. 
78 pages. ED 095 202, MF$0.B3. HC^$4/67. Also available from 
the National Association of State Boards of Education, 2480 W. 
26th Avenue, Suite 215-B, Denver, Colorado 80211. $3.00 

This book has been written for state board of education members 
and other citizens interested in public education. It is, in 
a' sense, a primer in matters ; relating W ^^^^^^S^ -t^^ 
ment, and evaluation. Presented are sbme philosophical and 
political considerations in statewide Educational eyaluatl^ . 
Learning is defined and the types-and levels of learning a^ 
cussed . The remairiirig sections are devoted to : the ineasujrement . 
and evaluation of student learningi the problem of appropriate 
educational criteria; some suggestions for reportihg the .outcomes 
of evaluating student learning; and some, rules ^f thumb ^ which 
state_school board members might employ to assi^ them in the 
evaluation/of student: learning result ingT from curricula under 
' their purview. The appendixes contain', a directory of key state 
educational evaluation personnel and contracting agencies used 
by state education departments for matters relating to assessment*. 



/ 

Wise 5 Helen . Statement by Dry Helen Wise, President, ^^N^ to the 
symposium. Statewide educational assessment; Goexistence or / 
corff r oatation , . Paper presented at the annual meeting of the- / 
American Educational Research Association, Chicago, April 
30 pages. ED 092 576, MF $0.83. HC $2'.Q6. 

Although emphatically not against the concept of ^educational 
accountability, the National Education Association (NEA) feels 
that a redirection is needed in the implementation of such -^a 
system. ,) Because of error, especially in testijkgvfpLinorlty and 
poor children, accountability programs should {liever u^ tfst re- 
sults as the^„ major source of data but should rely on multiple 
indexes! \^men testing is used, the NEA" emphasizes the diagnostic 
.capabilities of ^ tests and warns against comparing students, school 
or teachers. The NEA believes tha%' teachers should be ^given the 
f reedom- to exercise prof essioriali judgment'^^^^ 

for Individual students, to assess "the achievement of these goals 
and to establish the instructional procedures for attaining the 
desired learning. To expand and reinforce these comments, two 
NEA papers are included with this document: "Criteria for ^ 
Evaluatifi^g , State Education Accountability, Systems" and "Testimony 
Presented by the National Education Association to the Panel ori''' 
Evaluation of the llichigan Assessment Program." / 

/ _ \ < ' ' : ^ / ' / 

Womer, Frank B . Deveroping^ 'a .large scale assessment program . 
Denver: Colorado State ■Department.ofEducation,^C^ 
Accountability Project; St\ Paul: Minnesota State Department 
of Education, 1973.... 141 pages. .ED 084 641. MF $0.8^. HC 
$7'^35» Also available ^from Cooperative 'Accountability Project, : 
Colorado Department oi Education, 1362 Lincoln Street , Denver , 
Colorado 80203, 

Education has^becbm^'one of American^^ As a''' 

result , ^he p^ublic;^nts some evidence concerning ^ the .quality of 
the educational., program: v This booklet was written to .delineate 
the role of assessment as an important' aspect of a compre^ 
accountability system for the nation's, elementary and s.^^qnd^ry ^ 
schools. It describes what assessment is provides ^ am <>verv^ 
of assessment, and tells how tp. plarv:^nd develop tasks in an ^ ^ ; . : 
assessment program.^ . Several state assessment progr^s-are also '. 
described and a checklist ;f or evaluating '^airi assessment progr^^^^ 
-■vis provided-l ■ .■■ -li,''..- ''/':■'■■'■:.■::' : ' ■rW/V-w-"'- r-'-V--..'/;. . 

^Womer, Frank B., & Lehtaan, Irvin J.,\ 1973 Assessmeni: \tegkshops : - 
Final report . August 19731 59 pages. ED 107 710.7 H? $0.8^i 
./hC. $3.50.;' ■ ... / ' ' _ /v'-' V'' ' ^ V /:'■■: 

y Three 3-day assessment workshops- were held inK-Boulder,^ C^^ 
\from June 19-29," for personnel in the; assessment fieIc::S:oTti state 
departments of education. Seventy-six participants f rum 35 states 
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Puerto Rico y tKe V|iirgin-3|slands|^^ t/ie-Bistrict of Columbia attended. 
Two of the three i^rk:shods[:^t:6n6^^ 

one model for . largeVsca^^ jassessnen^^^ were made by 

National staf f member^/ / The third yorkshopj v/as held bet^^een the other 
two.. The vprogram' for/ this vzorkshop/ concentrated on seven different 
' ■ a^short up-datiag on Natibnal^^A^ 



discussion / sessionsi/Presencatiori made by state directors 



state .assessments , 

of assessment 5 cbntractJori preseriLtatlves , and selected National 
Assess- ^^^'^ '^^ valuawionb ui ^„ worksnops were qc...,lu positive 

In aii, ui...;e worKshops /oy;er 90- percent of the responses indicated 
a desire • to att4nd a fpliowr-ug^ workshop in 1974. Host questions ' 
elici^ted very /fivorabl^/reactiprxs^ ^ suggestions for impro 

ment^ were for/ more discussion titne and better speakers. The things 
liked best x^erej the opi)prtun^^ to ihterac^^^^^^^ with other assessment 
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^ - Introduction . " . 

The Educational Resources Information Center,, better kno\vn as ERIC, is a 
federally..,spon&orea"' system for piroviding ready access to the educational 
literature that appears in journals, has limited dissemination, or^ is not 
fbrinally published. ^ .y^ 

Resources in "^^Education (RIE) is the monthly abstract journal -of the ERIC 
system. It consists of resumes o£,;education*-related documents and indexed 
to these resumes. RIE. covers the broad field of education in all its aspects, 
announcing timely^ report literature and recently completed research results 
to jiriake possxblie the early identification and acquisition of docuffifents of 
interest to the educational commuiiity. The Current Index to Journals in£ ' 
E ducation (CUE) is the most complete guide to major educational ^periodical ^\ 
literature. Detailed indexing for articles in approximately 700 education 
and education-related journals is provided through CUE. 

.This annotated bibliography is based on a search of dbcuments announced 
^:in RIE and Journar~ar t icl^^^^^ iTider^cHd-iti - <;IJ-E v~ ^lach-r^^ 
a statewide program of educational assessment or testing. 

■ For each entry in the bibliography the following information is presented: 
^-personal or corporate author, title, place of publication, publisher, date of 

publication, number •'of . pages , ERIC document (ED) number, and price of the docu- 
: men t as available from the ERIC Document Reproduction. Service (EDRS) • The 
.notation MF stands for microfiche; HC, for paper copy. For each entry there . 
*is an abstract. , Entries are listed alphabetically by stateV and by type of . 
program and author within each state. Please note that, journal articles 
(those items with an- EJ number) are not available from EDRS. However , "most 
^'of these journals' are readily available , in libraries. -/ / 

The subject index lists each major term- used to index a document or 
j;:ar tide. _(A major term reflects the primary topic or . focus. )^- The numbers in 
:rthe 'subject index refer to the entry number. V ^ 

^ ' For your convenience, an order formi for the ERIC Document Reproduction 
^iSeryice (EDRS) is included. However , ERIC microfiche collections are available 
r-at approximately 650 locations throughout the country. Most of . these collections 
ciare open to the public. If you are unable to Ipcate & microfiche collection ^ 
;Un your area^ you may write to ERIC/TM for a listing. 
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1. Moore, Vivian R. , & Senungetuk, Joseph E. Statewide commuaity participa- 
tion in needs assessment s Paper presented at the annual meetiing of the 

\; American Educational Research Association, Chicago, Aptil 1974. 15 pages. 
ED 093 984. KF $0.83. HC $1.67. 

The Alaska Educational Program for Intercultural Communication is devel- 
. ing ;a method of needs assessment. which is unique to the'state, possibly 
to . the nation. The staff, is comprised of highly creative and intercul- 
turally sentient people,, all uncredentialed' in evaluation^ Their task " . 
has been to develop structures which foster communication where it' has not 
previously occurred, between white school teachers and administrators, 
and Native parents and board m^bers. As educational needs have been 
identified, working relationsh'ips have been built so that constructive 
action tox^ard resolution of problems begins with the needs assessment . ■ 

CALIFORNIA-- ASSESSMENT PROGRAM _ _ 

2. California State Department of Education. Student achievement in California 
schools; 1974-75 annual" report . Sacramento: California State Department 

. of Education, 1975- 72 pages. ED 124 592, _ MF $0.83.. HC $3.50. 

, During the 1974-75 school year, all second and third grade pupils in 
• California were tested in reading achievement, and ail pupils in grades 
; 6 and. 12 were tested in the basic skills of reading, written expression, 
and mathematics.. The Reading Test: Second and Third Grades was the in- - V 
'sirn3mHntr^sed"-tra;-"ass-es^ — 
for use in California. Reading achievement in the primary grades, continued - 
to surpass- publishers* norms by a small margin. Pupils in grade 6 were 
administered a new test constructed as part of the revised California 
Assessment Program: the survey of Basic Skills: Grade 6. All areas . 
tested showed incrases, however scores were still slightly below national 
averages. The Survey of Basic Skills : Grade 12 was" also used for the 
I ■ first time. Scores continued on a downward trend and are not well below - 

publisher's' norms. Since both sixth and twelfth grade ■ tests lacked norms, v 
:. a special study determined hovr students -would have done on the tests pre- 
viously used« - test results aire described in terms' of the average percentage 
■ pf questions answered correctly fors the areas of reading, written expres- 
:j^--<,.sion, and mathematics and for ^separate . skill areas within each area. Illus- 
! / trative test questions are given. Authorities reviewed" results and 

/-commented on the meaning of the results for California instructional pro- 
; - grams. Conclusions and recommendations are given for each grade level 
; and content area. - 

■ - ' ■ ■■ • ■ ■ ■-■ ^ ' ■ ■ ■ 

3. - Law, Alexander I. Ma^jor dhanges in the California State Assessment Pro- 

gram . Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Educational " 
Research Association, Chicago, April 1974. ,-8 pages. ED 093 961. MF $0.83. 
HC $1.67. • . . ' 

According to a new law, state testing in'Califomia should be directed 
toward broad program evaluation rather than, the diagnos^tic .assessment of 
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individual students which should be the responsibility of each local 
district. The data from the state testing program is used primarily . 
for public information and to facilitate decision making at the state 
level'.' Four basic types, of decisions are identified as needs assessment, 
funding decisions, funding exemplary programs , and program evaluation. 
The new legislation allows California to develop its own tests that can 
be made more relevant to California's needs than commercially available 
; tests. - Considerable effort, thierefore, has been devoted to the specific 
' .. cation of objectives that the test should assess. The steps involved in : 
the process of test development are outlined. School means are the lowest 
level of analyses and multiple regression analysis was chosen to calculate 
expected scores from socio-economic and other background inf oinncition. A 

number of developmental research projects will be conducted as the program 

is implemented. 

4. Shepard, Lorrie. Development of th_e_ Calif ornia Entry Level Test: Construct 
validity of the subtests . 1974, ^ 18 pages . - ED 110 520. MF $0.83. HC $1.67, 

This, study examined the construct" validity of the subtests in the California 
Entry Level Test (ELT) . The ELT .is administered to every first grade pupil 
in California as part of the California Assessment Program and is used as .. 
; a baseline measure o£ the prereading skills of beginning first graders. 
The discriminant validity of the . subtests was demonstx'ated by a fact analy- 4 
sis of\tem scores -from 3,010 pupils (a one per ce.p.t random sample of all . 
first graders tested). A principal coiriponents analysis, followed by Ivari- ' 
max rotation, yielded a factor structure analogous to the test structureo - 
Items from each of the five subtests loaded only on their own factor except 
for a few language dr;velopment items which had secondary loadings with 



other factors. MulFrtTaTt^muITa^^ 
determine thei agreement of ELT subtests with corresponding subtests in foiir 
popular, readiness tests. Findings were mixed~; Subtests had convergent 
validity with other measures of the same construct^ but only the subtest 
with -the greatest variance had discriminant validity'copsistently. 



CALIFORNIA—TESTING PROGRAM ■ 

^5. California State Department of Education, Off ice of Program. Evaluation. 
. California state Testing program 1970471: Profiles of school district 
performance . 'Sacramento: California State Department of Elducation, 
Of f ice of Program Evaluation , 1972. 596 pages. ED 092 574. MF $1.16. 

_.\Hc:$3i.'..47. '-'X '^'r-; 

The factors (variables) examined in the California State Testing Program 
were divided into two group sV'f-ox the analyses: .(1) the 11 indicators of ■ . 
school quality in terms of the^'^roducts of the educational system, reierred 

■ to as output factors (&;g« , pupil 'scores on achievement tests) and (2) ' 
the 22 indicators of school quality in terins of the characteristics of 
school districts , referred to as input factors (e.g. , assessed valuation, v 
; class size,* tax, rates, and teachers * salaries) v Complete, descriptions- of 
these factors are given in Part I of this report^ ' Part II of this .re^ 

: preBents statewide testirig^ data and other factprs. for 1970-71 for each' 
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school district in. California. This detailed information makes it possible 
to compare the data for one school district with those of all other districts 
or with sets of districts having similar characteristics. ^B^sed on the 
analysis of various , relationships , equations were developed which were 
used to obtain predicted test scores for each school district. The degree- 
to which the actual scores of each disctrict exceeded or fell short of the . 
predicted, scores is presented. 

California State Department of E.ducation, Office of Program Evaluation. • 
California State Testing Program 1970-71: Prof lies .of- school district 
performance. Technical supplement . Sacramento; California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Office of Program Evaluation, 1973. 51 pages. ED 092 
575. MF $0.83./ HC $3.50. ' ; ' . 

Achievement test scores and measures of district and pupil characteristics 
were analyzed for all California school districts. Achievement test scores 
were found to be highly coi;r^lated among each other. ^ The best single pre- 
dictor of achievement scores was a measure of family poverty. Scholastic 
a^Jtitude scoriis were not used '^s predictors . . Regression equations which 
were developed to predict achievement scores on the, basis of district \ | 
characte^ris tics accounted for about half of the variance* in achievement 
scores among districts • * . 

California Stata. Department-^ of Education, Of f ice of Program 'Evaluation,/ 
California State Testing program 1971-72 Lnd 1972-73: Profiles of school .| 
distrigt performance . Sacramento;/ California Stat;e Department of Educa- j 
tion, Office of Program Evaluation, 1974. 570 pages/V-ED 092 573^;^^^^ 

.Hc;-$30.i3. ; , ;■ ' ' .y/-' ; V ^ < j 

■presented. j 
and 1972-73. The factors (variables) ' examined were divided into two groups^;-- 
output factors, indicators of school quality such as scores on achievement^/ 
tests; and input factors, factors describipg the characterjLstics of school/ 
districts such as class size, tax tate, etc^/ Part I of the report provides 
a narrative description! of the factors examihed and is followed by a stat^^ 
tical summary of the data gathered. State averages against which school 
districts may compare their scores are given. Test scores for previous 
years are also, li^s ted. Part II of this report provides a district profilp 
for each of the school districts in the State and includes all the facto r/r 
described in Part/ I. Tentative indications of the quality of the educa- 
tional program in each school district may be gained by comparing data 
from each district with'data from otlier districts in the State. - 

:;• . . ■■■l'. - ■ •: v'''- ■ ' : ■ ■'^'^^^^^^^^^ 

Hoffman, Glenn^W.i A county superintendent 's : view of the Calif orni-a- State| 

vTes'tihg program. Thrust for Education Leadership ^ 1972y 1 C6)> 19-20. 
EJ 064 146. >/ . \ 

The purposes of this paper are to /(1)< consider the sta^.e testing program/ 
: f rom the county point of view, (2) relate the testing'isrogram to other 
state required programs , and (3) make some suggestions for the future, 



COLORADO \ 

\ ■.■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

. 9. Barlow/^Bruce M. , > Ti-miraos, Carmen R. Colorado Adult Needs Assessment s * 
Final technical- report . Denver: Coldrado State Board for Community. Colleges 
and Occupational Education; Colorado State Department of Education'^ '^^ivi- 
sion of ;^dult Education, October ^1975 . 312 pages. ED 120 243. MF $0.83- 
HC $16.73^\^ - 

Three different surveys were collected to gather data about adult occupa- 
tional, educ^ational, and related needs; agency services available to adults; 
arid- the busides3nian's requirements and perceptions about adult needs. The 
thrust was. to^^^gather data to help identify educational needs and attitudes 
of adults', age\^sixteen and older, not enrolled in a formal educational 
program. Data \coliection took place from August to October , 1974, for the 
Citizen's survey and from October to D'ecember, 1974, for the Employer and 
the Agencies mail-out surveys. Data was gathered across the thirteen , 
Planning and Management District Areas. The Citizen's survey resulted in 
5,3^ usable personal interviews. Equal number of households were assiigned 
to eacti Planning and Management district with a balanced representatlortiV,, . 
from both rural and urban areas. The Employer's survey included employers 
with as few as . four employees as well as those employing 500 people or more. 
The /return rate fbr this survey was 33 percent out of 1,500 employers in 
the'' agencies that- provide all types of services to adults,, i.e., health, 
legal,, and [employment services; two and four year colleges; etc. with a. 
response rate of 39.6 percent out of 978 agencies identified* This full 
/technical report describes the surveys in detail as well as methodology 
and results . ■ ^ 

id. Barlow, BrUce M. , & Timiraos , Carm.en R. Colorado Adult Needs Assessment 
summary report . Denver: Colorado State feoard .f or Community Colleges and. 
Occupational Education; Coloradio State Department of Educari'0ii7"Diirrslon™"'- 
of Adult Education, August 1975. 30 pages. ED 120 244. MP $0.83. 
$2.06. ' ' 

'in summation of the three surveys which comprised the total Adult Needs 
Assessment, four basic generalities describe the adult learning situation 
in Colorado. (1) The people recognize and appreciate adult' learning as * 
a necessary and .desirable means toward improving their lives. Their view 
toward education is serious and mature. (2) The public agencies are 
■ making an aggressive effort to serve their constituencies but are frustrated 
by an irjL^bility to meet their own existing objectives. There'-is— an-urgent 
need for steady funding to enable the attainment of those objectives and 
to permit operational efficiencies through reduction of inter-agency 
referral tr_af f ic. (3) The employer community recognized a need for adult 
programs in : their localities and while it ±s reluctant to provide monetary ; : 
support to fulfill those needs, it would consider providing ancillary sup- 
port, to the right kind of programs. Employers in general recognize and 
. ; acknpwle^^^ the benefit to themselves accruing from employee par ticipat ion 
: /in adult programs. (4) Opinions of past ^learning programs are positive 
"' both in , terms bf attitudes toward those experiences and in an expressed 
: desire for future participation. Adult Education Programs have "enabled 
' V people to achieve diplomas and "continue to improve themselves by partici- 
, \pating in^o advanced programs. Clearly these, activities .must be 

. ; - continued. 
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11. Colorado State Dejxartment of Education. The Colorado evaluation- project 
(Common Status Measures). Progress report . Denver: Colorado State 

' Department of Education, June 1970-. 45 pages. ED 079 383. MF $0.83. 
HC $2.06.: • — — * 

The Xolorado Evaluation Project was funded to field tiest the Conunon ' 
Status Measures concurrently with Colorado's pilot program in assess- 
ment and evaluation. The/primary purpose is to determine Colorado's 
educational needs, and the secondary. purpose is to test procedures for 
assessment which can be rjsplicated or. adapted by loval school districts 
or other states* These activities have been completed: (1) developing. 
, test items; (2) building test forms; (3) drawing a sample. of pupils ; 
(4)' hiring and training test proctors ^ (5) administering tests; and (6) 
keypunching data. A description of these activities j res.ultant products, 
and problems encountered is provided. Some 12,000 tests were administered 
; « to a random sample of students in -31 districts across Colorado. The Com- 
mon Status Measures were administered to 1,030 fourth- and eleventh- 
graders in Colorado. Tests in six subject areas were given to determine 
whether certain curricular objectives are being met* 

12. Helper, John. Materials and procedures for assessing learner needs in ■ 
Colorado. Technical report . Denver: Colorado State Department of ^Edrrca- 
tion. Division of Elementary and Secondary Education, April 19-73. 40 pages. 
ED 079 407. MF $0.83; HC $2.06. ' 

■The Colorado Learner Needs Assessment (CLNA) is desCrib'e'"d7;"'Vith operational 
models for sampling, computer analysis and reporting. The rationale of 
the program is discussed, followed by its specifications (scope, reporting 
possibilities, precision and data format) , development (meetings , letters,, 
preliminary tryout", sampling and analysis plans, field work plans, admini- 
---^trati<xn-,.-:s.coxing-,^d»analysxs-,--and^ai„^^ 



CONNECTICUT ' ' , ' 

13. Deal, Richard E., et al. Connecticut career guidance assessment, 1974 .. . 
. Philadelphia: Institute for the Study of Inquiring Systems, December / 
1974. 376 pages. ED 106 450. MF $0.83 HC $20. 75.-- ^ 

. The study reports the results of a survey of 2,292. 13, year olds and 2,-173 
17 year olds , in Connecticut , using a criterion-referenced assessment ia- 
- strument designed to test 15 content domains ;,(job satisfaction; occtLpat:2k)nal 
levels, fields , and emphasis ; occupational trends; - occupational levels sad 
education; leisure time; job specialization/satisfaction; sel£ awaisje^^;; 
life experiences and career choice; school subject 'areas; abilities ;s2si 
.'interests; steps in career planning; satisfaction from work; training piXB- 
grams ; , activities related to careejrs ;^ and reiationship accupa±ion'al 
level, a^ga^emic ability , and interests) . Det:ailed;:tabulation' and dlsciission 
of results is presented: in three sections: 0^1) highlights , including a 

; V . dlscussi'^^ implications of the results'; (2) base line,^ incliiding 

comparisons between various groups within the ^ population and an examination 
. of the data for causes of high or low scores, with a view to the future" 
u results as base-line data; and (3) content domain analysis, 

- ! ^ - ' ■ 32 
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presen^ing, comparing, and discussing the responses in each area. Append- 
ed materials include: the Connecticut Guidance Objectives; definitions 
of terms used; the measurable objectives used in the development of the 
criterion-referenced test items; the assessment instruments, together with 
instructions and "selected correspondence;, and basic test response data. 



DELAWARE ■ , ' 

14. Handrick, Fannie A. Del-aware Educational Assessment Program igTA-TS * 

Report of the spring 1975 testing program. Dov^r: Delaware State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Division of Research, Planning, and Evaluation, 
November 1975. 37 pages. ED 118 608. MF; 1?0.83. HC $2fJ)6. 

A description of the 1974-75 Delaware Educational Assessment Program and 
ai summary of the data gathered and analyzed- as part ; of the program are 
provided. The report is divided into two major sections: the first 
part provides a description of the program including purposes, data 
_ collected, instrumentation, and reports prepared. The second part of 

the repor t summarizes the data that wer e gathered and analyzed • State-' 
/wide data on pupils are presented as are the results of some preliminary 
.analyses of the relationships fourid between student achievement and 
selected school and comraunity resources. ^ 

"15. Magoon, A. J. , et al . Critique of the Delaware -educational assessment 

-accountability model' i^ Paper presented at the annual meeting of the , 

American Educational. Research Association, Chicago, April 1974. 9 pages. 
ED 095 656. MF $0.83. HC $1.67. 

/ ; the Delaware Educational Assessment Program accountability model is ^ 
based on the assessment procedure initially described by 

Dyer, which utilizes background informiation of students to estimate 
educational- outcomes. The difference between the estimate and the actual- 
outcome is defined^as a "need" in this application. This accountability 
model, which has-been applied' in the state of Delaware, has seriot^ 
comings in its underlying assumptions and defini'tioris*!^ Survey dara cbl-- , 
lected from teachers (N= 112) and lay persons (N=€102) indicate thaX there 
is , lilt tie -consensus about what: the accouhtability :model shoul^^^^^ 
although more than 9 out of 10 teacherVrespondents woul^ 
" endorse its prescriptions for resource;: allbcatioiEsV^^^^^^ suggestions^ . 

are- of f ered rf or the: inodel'^^ reconstruction and its Interpretaticm Ito^^ t 
7""^' ■ ^rs ':ayad ; ^ . ^:.r/:-' • .-'^^^ ■[ -I' ;:■ ['■r--"^ 

Wise, Wilmer E. , et al. Summary^ report : 1974 Delaware "Educational Assess- 
ment Program . . . Bover: Delaware: State Department of Public rnstmction, 
January 1975.^ 16 pages . , ED 104 945 . >iF $0;'83. " HC $1.^ 1 



15, -This report contains a brief summary of the statewide findings of the 

1974 Delaware Educational Assessment Program (DEAP) . A number of :reports 
' and publications ; prepared by the Department of Bubllc^I^ Iprovide 

/ detailed analyses of the data. The body of this^;:^^^ descrip- 
' itibn of the Wprogriam , s^ of the performance of ^^^^^^^ students 

to the perf ormance, of a national norming sample, an analysis of tJiose tasks 



or objectives that Delaware students have mastered and those on which 



t:^ ;perforiiiance.v7as less than " satisfactory j and a very brief list of the 



implications^-o'f the data for Delaware. 
/FLORIDA 

■S- " ■ :'. . ■ ■ • ' ' - ' ' ^ ' ■ \ • • • . ■ , ■* • • ■• '■' • ^ " '"\ ' ■ ■ 

17 . Beard, Jacob G. & Conveiy, John J, A state-wide assessment of student 

opinions about their school . Paper presented at the annvial meetingxpf . • 

the National Council on Measurement in Education, Chicago j April 1974. 

: ■ 18 pages. ED 090 267. MF $0.83. HC $1,67. . 

This paper describes the procedures used in, and the results of, a state- 
wide .assessment of eighth-grade pupils' opinions toward their schools. 
A Student Opinion and Attitude Poll was installed as a regular component 
of the Florida State-Wide Eighth-Grade Testing Program. Results deal : . 
'with student attitudes and opinions about strictness and adequacy of : 
' rules, participation in decision-makingj amount of freedom they per- 
ceive, frequency and .seriousness of certain problems , feelings about 
different teaching methods^ and perceived adequacy of the instructiosi 
on current problems. In addition to providing information :pn how' 
Florida students vi e w . th ei r,:^ cho o 1 s , the report should be of \general 
; interest as an extensive' implementation of affective .measurement in a. 
state testing program.. » 

18/ Colorado State Department of Education, Cooperative Accountability 

Project. Qperating^ag objective-referenced, testing .program; Florida^s 
approach to large-scale' assessment . Denver: Colorado" State Department 
of- Education,- Cooperative Accountability Project, 1975; 57 pages. ED 
120 213. MF. $0.83. HC $3. 50. Also available as Report No. 28 from 
SEAR, -Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, 126 Langdon St., 
Madison, Wis. 53702. Free. 

The pros and cons of using behavioral objectives,^ the merits of naacm- v 
nrsferene^d versus objective-referenced tests, arid the T^irtises of ssm- 
:fining versus census testing are familiar topics In evaluation litsraturev 
likr less common is practical information on how to impiement - objieictive- 
rsferenced testing, particularly the large-scale testing:: r^uixed for 
:$33tat^ide testing programs . This monograph aims: to .part±al%rf ill the 
nrE2t±cable gap and begin: to provide practical guidaiice' ia tse a 
!nnrjeictive-ref erenced testing. -The chapters do not cover r^El aspects of 
s-sstliig since much information Is available onvStandardlzeS^^ 
Moreover, whether, a large-scale testing program uses anrob^ a 
:iim3-ieferenced test, testing procedures automaticallyr;.become standardiz:ed 
£±LB.. Gd the need for uniformity if comparable data is tor,be obtained. The 
; 1i:^j;Br" topics^^^ included here/are accountability and product obj ectives , con- 
txacrfnigf^^^^^^ and analysis of results^ T^ 

texn^describes procedures used in Florida and,, to tfie; degree possible, the 
constraints and modifications' of these procedures. No effort has been 
made to translate Florida's activities into a set of prescribed procedures 
- although practical suggestions are offered throughout; The monograph' 
focuses, in depth on various aspects of the Florida Statewide Assessment 



Program. The 1974-75 Request for Proposals (RFP) tn Appendix B describes 
In detail the entire 1974-75 testing program, whil^ a history provides a 
frame of referea.ce for Florida * s ediicational systsEi and the constraints 
within which the program operates • / . ■ 

19. Florida State Board of Regents. Plans beyond high:school, A report of 

: a ir^statewide survey of Florida. high school seniors, -fall 1968 ^ Talahassee: 
Florida State: Board of Regents, October 1969. 58 pages. ED 033 673. 
MF $0.83. HC $3.50. 

An 8- it em survey instrument. Plans. Beyond High School, was administered 
to over 80,000 high school seniors in 1968 as part of the Florida State- 
1 'wide Twelfth Grade Testing Program, a battery consisting of academic 

ability and achievement tests ig English, social studies,- natural sciences, 
and_ mathematics. The survey instrument was primarily designed to collect 
data about the intended post-high school plans of the seniors that would 
• be useful to higher education planners in Florida. This report presents ; - 
—the objectives of the statewide survey, an it:em--by-it em discussion o£ . the 
students' responses, and a comparison of the test performances of students 
planning to atteWd colleges and universities in Florida: with".those of 
students planning to attend, out-of-state institutions • Tha^ a 
. that approximately 85% ' of the seniors had^^ college, 

number of seniors planning to at^tend state imivers not 
only exceeded the capacity of t^ institutions to accept i entering 

freshmen in. the following year but was almost two; rand bae^ times ;as , 

- large, as, the number planning to attend out--of---state uni-^sKersit^^ About 

35% of the seni^s planning to study at out-ojE^state^^^^^^ 
j of those planning to study in Florida ranked in- the. hi^'Str 
1 the test battery. Folloiif-up research is needed to ide nff^ the chairacxerr^ / 
i istics of students who as^ high school seniors plan to arssid college rkut 
abandon their plans after graduation. 



GEORGIA-MASSES SIEENT PROGRAM 

:20. Georgia Stairze B^artment of Education, Office of IstsrriiirrSiiE^.^^^^ 

Needs As s eggngjHt: P actca Re * Atlanta : Genrgia State Il)e^ Hr ^vn t: :Df: JEducsttion, 
Office of Insr?ructional Services, 1974^ 65 pages., m SIET '655. MF,$0.83-. 
-Bard copy not^aOT 

Georgia's Neess -Assessment. Package , wh±ch has -iiiHny samplH-z^orms ; includes 
a procedur er^iCTLch helps to identify shxDrt--rang!^^nd;^l^ 

needs. ThiHSi^^irocedure. 'utilizes commun^ the 
decision-maiEiing base and serves ro leg±timatize^:actual daJE:±sions.. It uti 
lizes the o^izzilons < of prof essional eduxrators , > negardless.^ theiic role and 
also utiliz^ srudent opinions. Data-gatherin^ and storing activities are 
organized ima direct -relationship with the \ learning rp roc ess, providing 
an account abiLllty record. v .- ^ - 



GEORGIA—TESTINGTEHROGRAM 

:21.~ Hutcheso-L, Larry D., & Schabacker\ Wr^:*^ H. Be^ \ \ ' f .^ mr ^ : ^ 'ks -sitxli z'Bt±on 

guide for Ge:?rgia statewide t^st scores . AtiarC::^!^:: Gcscorgia Staite Heparin 
ment of Edizx3.tion, Division' of Program and StaS -IJeveiopniie!?^!:,. Octmer 
1975. 113 pages. ED 117 183. MF $0.83. ■ HC $6. A. j : 
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Benchmarks is Ih-tBnded as an aid to, the proper use cif Georgia Statewide 
Testing Program scores. It provides information about the program and the 
tests; reading 1 and understanding the various reports , understanding what 
the scores mean:; and applying test results for'^the// imprcs^ement of learning 
opportunities £or Georgia children and youth. It is organized into nine 
sections,' each providing answers to these questions: (1) .What are the 
objectives of the- Georgia Statewise- Testing Program?; (2) Who is tested? 
. \NTiat tests are used? What do the tests test?; (3) What ^scores are reported? 
VJhat do the scores meap? \^at are some uses of /the scores? Ifliat are 
some limitations of the scores?; (4) \^at reports are provided for use 
at ; various le^^els? X^at do the reports look li^^e? How ,m^ the reports 
be read and understood? ; (5) How may the test r^esults be assessed and in^ ■ " 

' terpreted? ;• (6) What may be done to improve sti(id en ts * learxring? ; (7) How 

may scores be released to the general public? (8) How may^ a loc^^ 



vice program be ccmiucted? ; and (9) How may students be prspared for 
testing? Test scores seBm. o£terliv^tp be misused Per-; 
haps, this* is due either to misunderstanding/yof testing terminology or 
to a lack of knowledge: or what the socres mean. In this guide special 
attention has been paid to coimnunicating in a simple, stxaight-forward 
manner by usir^ words conmion to most -educatprs and by making liberal use. 
of samples , examples 'arid 'illustrations, 



22, Hutcheson, Larry D., & Schabacker, Williani;:,H. Utilization' guide for 

Georgia statewide Testing -program test scares , 197,4. 84 pages . ED 109 
/ 166-; MF $0.83. HC $4/67T ; 



Each year all Georgia children and youtii in the fourth, eighth and /elsv- 
enth grades are tes;ta3; the loW^a, Tests/yof 3asic Skills are used in the 
fourth and eighth grades, the Tests of/ Academic Progress in l±e: . eleventh 
grade. Test scores which provide a wealth of information, may be used 
as a tool for the teacher,, principal curriculum /specialist ox; other school 
staff to diagnose areas where improvement jnay be/neededw Following thi^ 
diagnosis, prescriptions,. for.: improvenent may bevdeveloped andjaprdied^ 
This guide is ±ntendj&d ,as an aid to' the proper Use of Georgia :Stat 
Testing Program scorjss- .It provides informatioil about the prczgram::am 
the tests ; reading; a^id: .understanding the various -reports; ^ 
what the scores maan:; and: sppi^^ing test results for the impro^^^saHnt of 
learning opportunxties for Georgia children: anii youth. Test isxmre? seem, 
of ten to be mis ussd or: . not; used//^ this is dueHerther to 

misunderstaading ODf testing terminology or to/ a;lack of knowls^dge of what 
the scores ean . Iti this:: guide special attention has ^ been pai^ 
municating 3 a simple, straight-forward :mariner by using^ ^^W^ 
most educate anfl by making liberal use of samples, examples and illustra- 

:tions • ;. ... :^'■• : ■ 



HAWAII : . . , /: ■. ■;/;■ 

23.. Haxs^aii State Bepartnneni:: of Education, Office of .Instruct ion^^l 5:srvices* 
Summary reporr :of statewide testing program 1971-1972 > Evaibxa:tion 
report no 8L Ecmdliilu : Hawaii State. Department- of Educasrban, Of f±ce 
of Ins true tipj^Efi Services^ 1972. 60 pages. ED 081 839". MET ^0.83. He 
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Hawaii's testing program for 1971-72 is described, .>^nd ^ test results are 
provided.. Pollowi^g. an introduction and a glossary of technical texmi-- 
nology , narrativb jsummaries of all the tests adininistered are provided. 
These tests are: ICalifornia Test of Mental Maturity; Calif ornia Achieve- 
ment Test — Reading; SCA.T; STEP—Resding, Mathe^tatics;^W^^^^^^ Science, ; 

Social Studies, and Listening; and Differential Aptitude Test. -In each 
narrative, the following information is given: purpose of the test, popu- 
lation taking the test, date of the test administratipn, and a summary of 
results. Appendices provide specific results for each test and state and 
naitional norms. 

ILLINOIS \ 

24. Illinois University, Center for Instructional Research-^and^^ 

Evaluation. ' 1973-74 Illinois statewide Aptitude High _School Testing ^^^: 
program statewide norms: Academic aptitude-social studies-science- 
English-mathematics- functional reports. . Urbana: Illinois Univ» , 
Center for Instructional Research and Curriculum Evaluation, 1973* 
5 pages. ED 079 424. MF $0.83.. HC $1.67. 

-' ' ■ ■ ' ■ -r- ' ■ ' ' . ' ' ' ■ ■■ . ' ■ . , ' . ^ ■ 

The battery of the Illinois Statewide High. S^cHopl Testing P^^ 
designed to provide ineas.jjres fuBdamental to testing; at the junior" ley^l. 
Tests "Will yield nine scores: verbal reasoning, grammar > usage, Engl^ 
total, natural science, social studies , probleia solving, mathematicalL . 
: reasoning, and mathematics total. Testing will be administerea in tfee 
students' respective schools by their own teachers within a period at 
190. to. 210 minutes. Results^ill be sent to the students. 



lom 

25. Horrison, Max. Iowa assessment report in mathematicsy 1975.-76 sciiool 

- -year . Dei^; liaxiies.: lQMa--SJ:aLeJ^epartj^^ of Bub li e Instruct ion, D ivi- 

siion of E5kEiin±ng, Research, and Evaluation, 1976. 16 pages. ED 125 894* 

$0.83. Hard copy available from' the State of Iowa, Department of 
Hublic Insrtruction, Grimes State Office Building, Des Moines, Iowa 50319* 
'\- Free while supply lasts. • . 

sThe Iowa Assessment Program used criterion-referenced tests developed ; 
for use WiXLth students in grades 5 and 8. Participation by local school 
s distrit:^ was on a voluntary basis . Lists of minimal bbj ectives were 
detrelsrpai' -after reviewing textbooks and objectives identified by the 
Narioiial -assessment of Educa-tional Progress.. These objectives were 
reviewed by mathematics t^acdiera, 'and fromvrthem 58 were selected for ' 
the begiinring fifth-grade li^el and 62yfor the beginning eighth-grade 
' level. Sriiir items ve re WTlt^ren for each objective. This document presents; 
the lists :o± objectives and ^^-p of stud.ents ^tested who displayed mastery 

% of each objective. w ■ ^ 

■ . ..■ /■-"" ■ ■.. . - ■ ^ ■:• ■ : ■ ■ " ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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26"^p-VKgntucky State Department, of Education* Kentucky Educational Needs 

' ' ^iSsse^sment 'Study phase T, I* Tinal Report, II. State and regional profiles , 
' Erankfort; Kentucky State Department of Education, August 1970, 190 pages. 
; .ED 111 854. MF $0.83/ HC $10.03. 

The Kentucky state plan for; the collection^of data concerning the cognitive, 
affective and psychomotor needs of school^ children is discussed. The plan 
entails: (1) identification of the needs of learners to be served, (2) 
determination of the criticality of the learner needs, that are identified 
by applying judgmental values, (3) establishment of performance goals for- 
the alleviation of critical needs and development of programs to meet 
these critical needs, and' (4) application of measures of accountability 
' based upon performance goals, to the progress- of such programs; ' In this 
""^"^ c^n^te:^^ but the first: step toward compre- 

hensiv^^pltotiiug,/^his rep^^ and displays the findings o$ v ^ 

a year sp^nt in!setriin^--^the_stage for 
the effort , es tablishing an app ropriat e'"'pFgani2at3r6^1' fxamework , and 
irrciiiamenting a state-wide study of learner needs. / 

Z7, Kentucky State Department of Education, Division :iof^ Evaluation. Kentucky 
Educational Assessment Program 197A: Grade 4 . Exankf ort : Kentucky State 
Department of Education, Division of Evaluation, 1974. 194 pages. ED* 
111.855. MF $0.83. HC $10.03. 

The Kentucky Educational Assessment Program is an :osigoing effort to gather 
information regarding progress toward attainment of the^educational goals - 
for Kentucky citizens. Major emphasis is on .the de:t:ermination/tff the actual 
level of pupil performance in relation to desired performance. In the 
fourth grade, relevant information was gathered in three tgoal areas : (1) 
General Education, (2) Human Relationships, and (3) Physical and Mental 
lateli Being, Recoghising that information attained -^through a statewide .. 
assessment program should be utilized for decision-^making to improve 
educationalT'progr am s - ofajectives , and goals, this assessment procedure - 
was-developed to be valid at three levels; local district. Educational 
Development District (EDD), and statewide. Regional and statewide assess--^ 
ment data are reported. 

33. Kentucky State Department of Education, Division of Evalua ti on , Ken cucky 
EducatTional Assessment program 1974: Grade, .8 . Frankfort: Kentucky State 
IDepartmeint of Education^ Division of Evaluation, 1974» 210 pages. ED 
111 856.' MF $0.83. HC $11 ^ 37 , . ' 

The Kentucky Education Assessment Program is an ongoing effort to* gather 
information regarding progress toward attainment of the educational goals 
:for Kentuclcy c is on; the :aesired performance. In 

.the* eig was gathered in five goal areas: 

General. Education v l^ Mental 
Weli^Being, and Occupational Competence. Recognizing that information 
^attained through a statewide' assessment program should be utilized .for 
decision--making to improve'^^educatibh programs , objectives, and goals , 



thisNassessmenD procedure^^ developed to be valid at three levels: local 
district, Educational Development -District (EDD) , and statewide. Regional 
■ 'and statewide assessment data are reported. 

59. Kentucky State department of Education, Division of Evaluation. Kentucky 
Educational Assessment Program. 1 974: Grade 11. Frankfort; Kentucky State 
Department of Education, Division of Evaluation, 1974. 203 pages. ED 111 
857. MF. $0,83. HC $11.37. ■ : v 

The Kentucky Educational Assessment Program is an ongoing effort to gather 
information regarding progress toward attainment of the educational goals > 
for Kentucky citizens. Major emphasis is on the determination of the actual 

:* level of pupil performance in relation tp desired performance. In the 

eleventh grade, relevant information was gathered in four goal areas: (1) 
General Education, ,(2) Human Relationships, (3) Citizenship, and (4) Physi- 
cal and Mental Well Being. Recognizing that information attained through 

- a statewide assessment program- should be utilized for decision-making to 
, improve educational programs, objectives, and goals^ this assessment pro- 
cedure was developed to be valid at three levels": local districtv Educa-;;- 
tional Development District (EDD), and statewide. Regional and statewide 
. assessment "data are reported. v \\ 

30. Van Fleet/ Donald,; Kentucky Educational Assessment Program. V Three year 
: summary . Paper" presented at the annual meeting of the Amqrican Educational 
^ Research Association, Chicago, April 1974. ^ 25 pages- £0^^093 917. MF 

.■$0.83.;-'-HCV$1.67.. \-.. ■ 

The process of assessing learner needs in Kentucky developed within a - 
planned framework of tasks to be accomplished sequentially in a time frame 
directed toward an ultimate goal of comprehensive planning. One hundred^ 
: \ specific needs categorized under 1J>- priority general needs of the state's ^ 
learners were identified through a survey resulting in ttxB development of * , 
learner performance objectives for grades 4, 7, and 11>; Behavioral expec- 1 
tations are listed for each grade. Tests were then selected for assessing / • 
learner needs in mathematics j reading, and physical education* The ass ess-- 
ment program was systematically broadened to include more districts, in the 
sample and will eventually asse&s progress toward the achievement of all 
■ the goals of education concerning the cognitive, affective, and psychomotor ' 
needs of Kentucky school children; which have been specified, published, 
and distributed statewide. Need areas are appearing after the fourth 
grade in cert5:in reading and attitude areas • . " , 

vLguisima'x " ■ ■ ■ V--^::!--"^^^^^^^ 

31. Louis ian^^ State Department of Education, Division of Instructional Services^ 
Louisiana career education objectives/ What should they be? _ Bulletin no. 
1409 . Baton Rouge : Louisiana S tate Department of Education, Divisibn of 
Instructionalx Services, Sept^ber 1974. 52 pages. ED 120 583. MF $0.83. 
HC $3.50. - V , . - ' ■ , > 

' ' ■ ' \ . • ' : ■, . " ' ' '--s}: .,' ' . : ' '' '] \ [ '"'"■■^ ^^'-^y:/:''- ' ■ '/'^ \ • '/ ' 

l>niile the Louisiaha State Department of Education does not mandate the total 
scope of career education programs offered at the local levels, it* is essential/ 



thac a coimnon core of ideas be promoted ^in order to assess the\ statewide 
progress of the programs. The bulletin presents goals and objectives for 
career and. occupational develbpment for ages 9, 13, and 17^ J) as ed on tne 

■ national assessment program for: ^tftise three age levels. 

cupational development objectives do not belong to a; specific discipline 
Abut i\iclude preparation for making career decisions , improving career and . 
occupational capabilities , possessing skills generally useful In the world ^ 
of work\ practicing effective work habits, and having positive work atti- 
tudes, l^pecific vocational skills have been purposely omitted from these / 
object;ive^« Each objective for career, and occupational development is 

■ listed in \^e tall for each age level, with check points "on student achieve- 
ment- at thr^e critical periods in school careers: age 9, representiTig 
students at or ri ear the end of primary school training; age 13 i represeating 
students at or near the end of elementary school training; and j age 17, / 
represienting students who will soon be finishing high school t^raining. 



MARYLAND -I ' \ 
32. Automation Industries, .Inc. , Vitro Labs Division. Educational 



-assessment study for Maryland. ' Questionnaire with ei^ht versi 



needs 



ns of the 



demographic variables se-.ctioa / Silver Springy Hd , : Automation Industries , 
Inc., Vitro Labs Division, October 1973. 19 pages. ED 086 744. Not 
available separately; included in ED 086 720, entry 33/ 



: ■ The' self --administiered^^^^^ collection of 

information on public perceptions of the importance of. the educational 
■: ; ■ :g established by the Maryland State Department of Educ at ioai (MSDE) . ^ 

Also included in the questionnaire are items- on the perceived extent 
of goal attainment, school processes, issues, and the most^u 

- of public education. ^ .cXhere. are 149 core items which are answered by all, 
respondent groups—students, school staff , control staff , parents ^ 

' boar&s of education,^ ^ t^ public, business and industry, elected 

and: appointed officials , MSDE staff , and postsecondary educatoirs* ■ Edu- 
cators aire asked an additional, 42 questions on educational programi needs. 
.Specif ic; d.emographic data is collected separately ; for various respondent 
groups resulting in eight versions of the questionnaire. See ED 086 720 

- (item 33) for related' document, . ^ 

33* Hershkoxcri 1 2, Martin. : A study to^ validate goals fW Public education and 
to. assess educational needs in the state of Maryland . Silver Spring, ^^M^ 
Automation Industries, Inc. , Vitro Labs Division, October 1972. 207 pages. 
ED" p86 720. VmF $0.83. $11.37. 

■ :•- '-^c . . ' ■ ^ 

The purpose of this study was to provide input for educators through a 
systematic review of the goals established by the Maryland State Depart- 
ment of Education; by the. determination of goal-gaps and the determination.. 
of critical needs;' and by an optimum allocation -of = available resources .^^^^^^^^^^^^ i^^^^^^^^ 
An additional ibenef it of this study\iwas tha collection of data at the 
school distric|t level which provided local decision-^iaakers with needs 
assessment input for program planning. The study was conducted in two 
stages: (1) ah extensive self --administered -questionnaire; axid (2) a review 
of the standardized achievement t^es ting program. in each of Maryland^ s local 



aducation agencies in order to derive a statewide achievement score for the ^ 
I average student. Over 11,000 respondents from ten groups— ^students, school 
I staff j» central staff j parents , boards of education, general public, business 
j industry, .elected aud appointed officials , state department staff , and 
I postsecondary educators— were involved in the study .The respondent groups 
were asked questions on goals, processes, and is.sue.ai while educators were 
asked additional questions on educational program needs .^^^^ .^ 744 
(item 32) for the questionnaire used in the study. ^ 

Maryland State Department of Education, & Westat Research, Inc> Maryland 
Accountability Pfogram report^ school year ;1973-1974 > Baltimore: Maryland 
State Department of Education; Rockville, Md. : Westat Research, Inc . , 
January 1975. 597 pages. ED 118 637. MF $1.16. Hard copy not available 
^ from EDR3* . - 

Thi§. initial report required By the Maryland Educational. Accountability 
; Act ; provides descriptive information^td-public officials and the general 
.public about; Maryland public schools. "In the report^, the .reader will find 
Information "about": the nature of the educational accountability effort thus 
far ; the objectives of the Maryland State Department of Education; the 
instructional goals and objectives in reading, \ writing, and; mathematics 
that have been ragreedupon/^ the state level; the goals and objectives 
in the same areas es tab i4!shed for each school systm; demog^ 
for the state,, local school systems, and schools; assessment data on 
ability and achievement summarized at the state and school system levels ; 
. and assessment data^on ability and achievement for each Maryland publib 
school- with grades* 3, 5, 7 , and 9;. Iowa Tests of Basic Skills were us 
to assess ability. vResul,ts showed ,- in general, Maryland 's average perform- 
ance in the ability areas "showed a progressive increase through the grades. 

■ Maryland; S tit e Department of /Education , & Westat Research, Inc. Maryland 
Accountability Program report—Year 2, school year <^1974-1975 . Baltimore : 
Maryland State Department of Education; Rockville, "M^ Westat -Res ear ch^ 
Inc^'y January 1976. 552 pages. ^D 118 638. $1.00. Hard cbpy not 



available .from EDRS.^ ^ ^^^^""-^ ^ c ^ 



This report provides descriptive information for public officials .and the 
general public ;about Maryland's ■ public schools. It is the'^second report 
required by the-v Maryland Educational Accountability' Act . This second % > 
report contains ^information about : the implementation ^of the Maryland ^\ 
Accountability Program on the state and local school: system levels--- 

. present achievement and. future plans; demographic data for. the state, local; 
school systems, ar<d schools ; assessment data: on ability and achievement 
summarized at the state and school system levels ; and assessment data, on 
a&i:Xity and achievement for each Maryland public school withvGrades 3, 5 , 

, 7, and Iowa Tests of Basic -Skills/'were used to:;:assess achievement, and 
Coghitivd Ability Tests were used to assess ability. * Results showedi that 
Maryland's average performance on most of the achievement areas was slightly 
below the national average; however, Maryland's, average performance in the 
ability area showed a progressive increase through the grades. , 
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36^ -Maryland State Depar^tinent* of Education, & Westat Research, Inc. Summary 
■ /' highliKhts : Maryland Accouritability Program; school year 1973-^1974 . 
'Baltimore: " Maryland State Department of Education; , Rockville , Md, : Westat 

; ; .Research, IncV, January 1975. 185 pages ED 118 635. ,MF •$0.83. HC $10.03. 

This initial step in establishing ' a program of educational accountability 
■ provides descriptive information to pullc officials and the general public 
about Maryland public schools. The repiort presents- the overall, account- 
ability effort of go^ formulation and educational assessment on the state ^ 
local school system, and individual, school levels. In this \ summary y the 
reader will find descriptive information about: the nature pf the educa- 
7tional accountability effort thus far; the instructional goals and 6b jec- 
" tives in reading, writing, and mathematics that hav been agreed upon at 
the state level; demographic data for the- state and local school systems; 
and assessment data ori^ ability and achievement summarized at the state and 
• local school system levels. Iowa Tests of Basic Skills were^ used to assess 
, achievement, and Cognitive Ability Tests were used to assess ability. 
Results showed Maryland's average perfotTnance in most of the achievement 
skill areas was slightly below the national average; however, Maryland's 
average perfbrjnance . in the ability area showed a progressive increase 
through the grades . 

37 . Research Triangle Ins titute.j,^^;C^^ for Educational Research and Evaluation. 
: Maryland handbook on the accountability assessment program . ' Durham, : 

Research. Triangle Institute, Center for Educational Research and Evaluation, 
January 1974.. . 69 pages. ED 109 182. MF $0.83. HC $3.50. 

. Article 77, Section 28a , of the 'Annotated Code of the Laws of Maryland, 
' commonly called' the Maryland Educational Accountability .Program* (MAAP), 

' ' was passed -In" 1972 by the 'Maryland General Asserablyv This: act should insure 
when properly implemented ,- that educational programs:: (1) lead to the 
attainment of established educational objectivesV (2) provide f information 
for accurate analysis of cost of instructional programs, and ^^^^^X 
. information for the analysis of the; differential effectiveness of i^^^^ 

tional . programs. : Compliance with the MAAP includes the, establishment of 

goals and objectives in , ;bufc, not limited to, . reading, wirit^^ 

matics at all levels—state, school system j and individual school. The 

act requlres_a_.acho_61_by_scho^ the Current status of student 

achievement in relationship tcT^^tiTbiTshed'obje^^ development 

of programs by each school for' meeting its own needs ,- and - 

ment of evaluation procedures for determining the effectivefiess of these 

programs. MAAP stipulates that' a yearly report be submitted by the 

state ^ superintendent of schools to the -governor and state legislature. 

This handbook was developed to help 'ensure that MAAP responsbilities at 

all levels are understood clearly and carried, out effectivelyV 

38. Research Triangle Institute y Center for Educational Research and' Evaluation. 

: Maryland handbook, on the accountability assessment program (revised December 
1974)' . Durham, N.C. :. Research Triangle. Institute, Center for Educational 
Research and Evaluation, December 1974. 57 'pages. ED 118 636. MF. $0.83. 
HC $3.50. ~ , ' 
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This handbook is developed as ■ a part of Maryland ' s accountability progriaia 
and is intended to assure the required uniformity in test administration 
procedures security- of test materials , and other matters with the aim of 
establishing an accbunt ability assessment system which i$ fair to studen 
staff , schools , and school systems; Special attention is given to, such 
concerns as preparation. for testing, conditions for test identification, 
potential pitfalls, and responsibilities of >7arious ataff members. This 
handbook replaces the 1974 edition.. 

MAS SACHUSETTS—ASSESSMENT PROGRAM 

39. ' Massachusetts State Department: pf Education* Massachusetts application 

of national assessment items in citizenship and science . Boston; Massa- 
chiisetts State Department of Education, February 1972. - 6 pages. ' ED 075 

490.:^^^^ ■ hc ;$i .;67'; ^ ■ ■.■ ' ■ ' ; ; 

The 1972 .assessment activities in the Massachusetts schools concentrated 
on the areas of citizenship and science, utilizing two seventh grade 
samples of 10,000 students eachv with each group completing only one 
assessment form/ Tlie testing progr aim' utilized National Assessment Items 
' for age 13, as well as a few items from l^he, Measurement 
■ to replace items not released by National Assessment for the objective 
. . b eing measur ed . The following procedures \were carried out? (1) two 

four-page pamplets, one for Citizenship and one for Science, were prepared 
listing the objectives used by National Assessment in tnese curriculum areas 
: (2) a rating scala to indicate priority of objectives was prepared and sent 

"to .each of the 57 schools used in the sample -population; rating categories 
: applied by each school to each objective were : (2) objective with highest 
priority; (b) objective of importance requiring extensive evaluation ; (c) 
objective important , but not requiring extensive evaluation; (d) objective 
■ not of. importance ; omissior^ will have no effect ; and (e) obj ective not 
' : applicable to this school system. Objective results of th^-^ assessment 
. were hot available for inclusion. Attachment A to the report provides 
samples of -the Citizenship/ and Science^^;^^b^ 

a summary of the ratings of all Science Objectives and identifies the 
number of items to be used in measuring each 'objective. 

40 . Mas|achusetts State Department of Education. Massachusetts Fourth Grade 
Testing Program 1971 . Boston: Massachusetts State Department of Education, 

-April 1971. 4 pages.; ED 075 489. MF $0.83. HC $1.67. ; : 

The testing of every ■[ fourth-grade classroom in ,Massachusetts' was carried 
> out in an effort to answer the following questions: (1) What 'are the 
levels of mastery of basic skills in Massachusetts fourth grades? Are 
there differences in achievement between 'skills?'; (2) What educational 
needs can be inferred for Massachusetts ' students^ .based on basic skills 
testing? ; (3) Do testing data reveal the influence of Federal programs?; 
(4) Does the product of education vary according to available .resources — 
financial outlay, professional support , materials? ; and (5)' Are there 
regional variations in abilities and achievement? Aptitude and achievement 
data were obtained for 324 -school systems, 1488 schools, and 85,382 four th-- 
griide children. The test instruments used were the Comprehensive Tests 



of Basic Skills and the 
CTB/McGraw-Hill. Three 
to all school systems. 



exceeded the natidnal norms 
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Shott Form Test of Academic Ap/itude published by 
dif 
The 



:£erent reports of the test/data were supplied- 
test data showed that the state as a whole 
1 the mean ''obtained'' sjMres were signiifica^ 
higher than the "anticipatejd" scores in all areas/ measured by t^^ jtests of 
basic skills. Highest scores were in reading cGmiprehension and tlie lowest, 
in arithmetic^ From the tesst results, it waSy6oncluded that. Masspchusett 
fourth graders are slightlV higher than the a'atiorial noms in allj areas 
measured. Correlations befiween the subtesyxotal mean scores by [school 
are statistically signifio^ant and very hi&h. 
one subtest generally did'^well on all su^ests. A 
perintendents showed th^t 9B% used the /test data. 



Schools that dxd well .on 
survey of schpol su- 
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41'. Donovan, David L./, et a. 
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Individual s tuden t and classroom reports 



Explanatory materials, 1973-74/ Michigan Educational Assessment pro- 
gram second report s Lansing:/ Michigan ptate Department of Edubation,^ 



Research , Evaluation, and Assessment Ser|/ices , 1973 
217, MF $0.83. HC $2.06 



31 pages. 



ED 120 



onal Assessment Program emphasizes 
Lye information about the performance 

" ' in the pro- 
information 
lassroom. groups. This booklet 



For the first time, th^/ Michigan Educati 
providing classroom teachers with; extens^ _ 

of students- on selected performance objehtives that^are tested 
gram. This ^uide w^s prepared to help e^iucators^ interpret - the 
provided for individual students and ' forji classroom, groups . Th 
contains four sections. The first section describes the tests used in the 
1973-74 educational assessment program. The second section describes and 
illustrates tKe various report forms that, are used to) present individual 
student and,/classroom- data. The :third section contains; aids in .interpreting 
the informatioh contained in the reports. The final section contains 
cautions that should be exercised in the interpretation of ind|ividual 
otudent-'and classroom reporfes. The selected performance objectives measured 
by the objective-referenced mathematics and reading tests aire jgiven in 
Appendix A of this report. 

Donovan, David, et al Objectives and procedures: The first report of 
the 1972-73 Michigan Educational- Assessment .p rogri^m , Lansing; j Michigan 
State Department of Education,. October 1972. 36 pages. ED 073 139. MF 
. $0.83. : HC $2.06. , 

The objectives of the, Michigan Educational Assessment Program for 1972-73 
are: (1) to provide Estate officials and citizens with infortnatilon which 
contributes to an understanding of the educational needs of thei staters 
school children and to the analysis of the educational system's^ response ' 
to these needs; (2) to provide citizens and educators with information 
regarding the . public school dlistrlcts and schools , the children is needs , 
and the district's respov^ses to these needs; (3) 'to provide school districts 
with basic information, regarding students to help students , pareifits, and 
educators assess their progress ; and. (4) to provide citizens with infor- 
raation regarding the progress of the Michigan educational system \as a whole 
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and the progress of its school districts and schools over a period of yearso 4 
The methodology to be used in. accomplishing these objectives is an educa-^ 
tional management system, known as the accountability model, which has six 
basic components : (1) identification of common goals , (2) establishment . 
of performance objectivea, (3) assessment of needs, (4) analysis of delivery . 
systems, (5) evaluation, and (6) recommendation for improvement . Procedural > 
issues concern: who will conduct the program, who will be included in the 
program, which fourth and seventh graders will be given the assessment battery 
how .long vit will take- to administer the battery (word relationships, reading, 3 
mechanics' of written English^ mathematics, and composite achievement) , . ; 
steps being taken to assure some degree of stand^xdization in administration 
who will administer the battery ,\ when It will be administered, etc. 

Donc/van, David L. , et al. School and district reports^ Explanator y 
materials. The third report of the 1973--74 Michigan Educational Assess- 
ment jprogram . Lansing: Michigan State Department Vof Education, Research, 
Evaluation, and Assessment" Services , October ^1973. 38 pages. ED 12Q 216. i 
MF $0.83. HC ?2.06. . . ^. ^' ' <\ 

This explanatory report was prepared to assisti/^educators in^^the interpreta- - 
tlon of the local and school district summary reg^rts provided by the 1973- 
74 Michigan Educational Assessment Program. Jn£qniM±ion concerning the . 
interpretation of student and classroom reports was provided in a separate 
report. The first section of this report describes the educational assess- 
ment measures used In the 1973-74 program. The second contains aids for 
interpreting the information, contained in the repofetsiind includes facsimiles 
of the forms used to relport assessment results to local school districts. 
The :f inal section contallAs cautions thatj should be ^exercised in the inter'-' 
pretation' of • the schoollahd school district repor A contains 
a :listing"of the mathematits^ and reading performance objectives for grades 
four^ and seven assessed kn roe 1973-74- the 
norm tables necessary for^ interpreting the human iaud ;financial resource 
informatiojj^ at the school', and district fl^ 



latlojL at t 
ti^zins^ t 



evels; Appendix C contains the 



def inltijzms l)f the educational assessment measures. • , t 

r epor t : The f 1 £ th report of th e 



Educational Testing Service. Technical 



1971-72 Michigan Educational AssessVnent 



November 1972. 68 pages.,: ED 104 966. 



P rogram . : ■ Pr in ce ton , N . J . : ETS 



$0.83. HC $3.50. 



The 1971-72 Michigan Educational Assessment Program \(MEAP) provided infor- 
mation on 22 measures of students and schools .^^ ^^ were 
gathered in routine Michigan Department pf Education repp , mean socio- 
econoTnic /status (SES); for ^each school and student perf cmance data w^ ; 
gather^d-in a special endeavor during Ja^^ SESwas estimated 

from infbrinatibn gathered in"" a questionnaire prepared by ;.sc 
* Students receiving regular classroom 'ihstruction^^ 1^^^ 7 were 

tested using a basic skills .battery thereby providing student performance . 
da^a. The battery consisted of four tests: Word Relationships, Reading, 
Mechanics of Written English, and Mathematics. Far each of ; the four tests 
at each grade level, the raw score distribution was transformed into a ^ 
standard score distribution with a mean of 50 and -a standard deviation of 
10. A majority of the achievement tests xf.ere somewhat difficult for students 



at both grade. leVels. However, the raaft of difficulty among items 

appears to be well represented. The tests possess acceptable to excellent - 

abllitytb discriminate between good and poor students. 

Educational Testing Service • Techriibal-report ; The^fifth report of the 
1972-73 Michigan Educational Assessmlnt Program / Princeton > N. J. : ETSi 
March 1974- 82 pages, ED 104 967- .OT $0.83- HC $4.67. ; . 

The 1972-73 Michigan EduG'^.tiional Assessment Program (HEAP) provided in-..^ 
formation on 22 measures'i^v^j&ls.tudents^^^^^ schools ^ While "some of the 'data 
were gathered In: routine Michigan Department : of ^.E 

performance. data were gathered using: t Skills 

battery. Form VMT during January 1973. The; battery consisted of four tests 

Word Relationships , Reading j^:Mechanici$" of Written -English a 

For each of the four tests at each grade l^yelV;; the ::xa^^ 

was transformed into an,_ equated standard score corresponding to 1969-70 

assessment tests . Whilfe some of the^ r 

sub tests are not ' high enough for the* aslessment of individual s tudents , 
the estimates for the four tests and ^ the .composite scores are sufficiently 
high for that purpose. -^None of the tests- was unduly speeded.^; A^^ 
of \the fotirth grade achievement .tests were somewhat difficult for students ^ 
at grade 4 and a majority of the: seventh grade tests w^ere .jjf somewhat less 
than average difficulty for seventh graders. The tests con tairi"^ i terns that 
possess acceptable to excellent ability to discriminate between high- and 
low-scoring students. ■■. _',r 

Fisher, Thomas , et al. Objectives a:nd procedures ; The first report 
of the 1973-74 Michigan Sdu'cational ^.ssessment program ^ . La:hslB^^^^ ^ 
State' Department of Education, Research 5 Evaluation, and Xsse^^ 
:Augus:»i 1973. 4 1 pages.. ED 1_20 219o; $0.-83. \rC $2.06. ■ 

This firist repef t in^ the Michigan Educational Assessment Program 

197 3'-^7 4 series presents the objectives of they^prograi a in 

detail some specif ic : procedural questions^ r^ 

ment. revolutionary change in this year Jsp is the switch from 

normative tests' to objective-rieferericed tests in reading and 
The present tests measure 23 performance objectives in rBadi^g and 35 
performance objectives in mathematics at the fourth grade leyel. The 
seveath grade tests measure 23 reading and 45 mathematics objectives. 
Appendix A contains a list .of the objectives which are measured by the 
tests, „ Procedural questions, , prima.rHy relating to program changes, deal 
j^ith topics such as measures used in the -program, word relationships tests , 
how tests will be administered and shipped, what students are to be _ * 
tested, which results will be reported, the status of the student attitude 
test, arid so forth. A list of selected program publications is appended. 

Fisher^ Thomas H. , et al. School" and dlstri'ct reports; Explanatory materi- 
als. The third report of the 1974-75 Michigan Educational Assessment Pro- . 
.gram . Lansing: Michigan State Department of' Education, Research, Evaluation 
and Assessment Services, October 1974. 41 pages. ED 120 225. MF, $0.83. 

HCv.$2.06. ' ••. ■ ■ '„ , ■,: : \ '/'\'^\'/^''' - 



This explanatory report was prepared to assist educators in ^''^ ^ ^T." |||^ 
pretation of the local district and school sumraar>'' reports •provl'l**'^^ - 
■^1974-'75 Michigan Educational Assessment Program. Infomation c<jnt-«;» f 
the interpretation of student and classroom reports was provLdctI ii* j 
separaee report. The first section of this report describes tli»/ ^1 
assessment measures used in the ,1974-75 prbgram. The st?cond s«ct Ui'» * V | 
tains aids for interpreting the information containec. in t[»'J tropoi'tf* 
includes facsimilies of the forms used to report assessnient renu ItJ*. ^ 
-local school districts. The final section contains cautions that mIj^u 
be exesrcised in the interpre,tation of the school and school district, 



ports.. Appendix A contains a listing of the manheniatics and read UVv P^*^ 
formance objectives for grades four and seven assessed in the 1^7"**' - 
. v program; Appendix B contaihs^'the definitions of the .educational iii*'V*^*;V 
■measures.- ■■■ ~ ■ ■ /• 

48. House, Ernest, et al. An- assessment of the Michigan Accou ntnbil j-ljL^^^-^^"^ 
March 1974; 32 pages. ED 091 821. MF $0;83. HC $2.06. 

Accountability currently is an important concept throughout v^^^^^^ ''^"[v iiif; 

Michigan has assumed leadership among this states in expio.rlng jj^,^^^^^^^^ 
v. accountability procedures. The purpose of this report is cp examLn'/ 
- quality- and implications of that leadership." Specifically, the ""^^^^f 

purpose "is to assess the Michigan Accountability^ Systen; with res.p:^H^ ^^^ 

the educational soundness and • • - ^ ^ * ^ ^.^t-u w-rrt-..ci 

■ emphasis on the assessment componerit. The report: 

and of fers recommendations- f or, imprdvement . 

49. Huyser, Robert J. i et al. " Edu c a t i on al/ as s e s smen t ; ■ The M I c h_\canj^^' ^ ^ ^ ^ 
Paper presented at the annual meeting/ of the American Educ^.tionai 

^ Association, .Washington, D.C , Aprils/1975. 20 pages^ - ED 109 23L. 

r-r/ $0>-83;.V-;-HC;$l./67;/' v'/-//^;.; :,;// ■■/,^' ■■/■■■■/■;-'■■■ ''V:-^/^''''^^ '■■■'^^'^■■-■''''^■■■■■'^ 

The Michigan Educational Assessment Program and- its cont^^^^^ ^^^^^ 
?n improvement of education in the state are descibed^ 

program provides local and state educational ^^^^^d Tnraent of tiotn 

information on. human and financial resources arid s^t^^ atate. 
of performance objectives ..thought to be necess.ary for s.tudc q^^^^^if ic areas 
The educational assessment provides data useful in ^.v^^^ 
of academic need in 
schools, and the ent 
is being .improved and 
to the state's educat 
. all learning areas wil 
expanded i to include grades one v f our iysey en V T *-'^.» 4Ji^uje that 



Utility for tochi^n and with ^^^rt^Lcii I .-n 
nponerit. The reporl: describei^ €h(^ ^^--^'^^^y 




goal of .the Michigan Educational Assessment. I^roj^r; 
-all Michigan pupils will attain- in the' bas i r r^^ V^' 



Lgan pupils Wiii attain in cne; bas t r :*r^r^^^* 

' "/■■, ■ '/'■'■' ■ ' ^ -r-' program- 

so. Kearnej/, G. Philip.^^' et al. In defense of Mi* ^^^^^^^l^ "* 
Phi Delta Kappan ,/1974 , . 56 (1), 14-19. EJ * ^ ^ 

A response to ctiticism of Michigan* s prbV/» ^. ^.ii^tc^^ {See 



and Stufflebeam published in tha June Phi \ 
items 48 and /54 for related documents.) 

- ■;, . /■• ■ ■. . . ■ ■ ■ : 1- ■/■■■■ 
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51. . Mehrens, William, \rechnical report; The fifth report of the 1973-74 ^ 

Michigan Educafcional^sgessment' Program s' Lansing: Michigan Stat^ Diepart- 
ment of Education, Research,- Evaluation, and Assessment Services'', 1975. / 
63 pages. ED 120 218\ \Mf'$0.83. HC $3.50. ' \ " ' / 

The 1973-r74 Michigan Educational Assessment Program (MEAP) provided inr- 
formation on twenty-two Separate measures of interest to educators •The; , 
program provides for measures of , (1) word relationships, (2) mathematics, 
(3) reading and (4) attiti\des (optional) . In- contrast to past- programs , 
. the mathematics and reading instruments are objective-referenced. . Each 

test contains items that measure a set of minimal perfprmance objectives. 
Committees .of Michigan educsitors assisted in the development and review 
^ of both the objectives and the items • > Because of the representativeness 
of the content domain, the tests, in general, can be judged to have good 
content validity .-However , there are individual cases of unclear objec- 
tives^o which need to be improved, The reading and mathemarics 

test in their entirety are reliable tests for group- dseisinn-making. How- 
ever^ for; certain objectives, the measured reliabilitf- of: rsixe ^fivei^^^^ 
ated rest items is such that caution should be, used b^or^imaking decisions^ 
abcmx an individual's attainment of a particular objf=ptTf.v&^ -A: majority 
the; olxjectives werq mastered by between 50 -and. 90 pen^mt ::of the students. 
.1x1 general , s tudents who scored higher on the word reksrlonships - test did 
±^rter on the objective--rt:fereziced tests . Last , the a:r:r±tu^ 
:::wr±H-2ed. in' the assessment program appear to be reliabi;^B rmeasures of two 
■ :ss^arate-^f actors;*. ■ ■ ■ , 

52. ;Mii:higan State. Department of Education, Activities and arrangments for 
the 1969-70 Michigan assessment of education . Lansing:. Michigan State 
. Department of Education, December 1969v Paper prosented at the annual / 
.y' meeting of the. American Educational Research Association, New York, \ 
February 19711. 25 page^. ED 046 985. MF $0.83. , KG $1.67./ 

Progress in ""the Michigan Statewide Assessment Program initiated during 
:v . - the 1969-70 school! year f^or the purpose of -evaluat ing certain perfontiance 
V levels of the Michigan Public School System is sum)'iarized. This report 

% - focuses on the assessment ..of Basic Skills performance in the; fourth and' 
' seventh grades and describes the specific steps taken to accomplish this 
objective: selection of local and intermediate district' coordinators 
responsible for tept administi-ation and collation of test data; creation.: 
of an ad hoc test speGificatlons committee; creation of a technical 
adviso.rJ\ group that vzould provide alternative solutions to potential 
assessment problems; and creatioii of a citizens committee' to articulate 
. general educational goals of the Isystem. Details on the test battery, its . 
administration 5 the machinery fori test data collection, and criteria for. . 
; . , classification of school districts according to community type and geo- 
* 1. ..graphic region are presented An appendix listing Michigan School Districts 
by community type and region is included. 

53.' Michigan State Department of Education. Levels of educational performance 
and related factors in Michigan . Lansing: Michigan State Departm^ent of 
Education, 1970. Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American ; 
- -.Educational Research Association, New York, February . 1971. 27 pages. ED ' 
646>987. ,MF $0.83. ,KC $2.06. 
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In 1969-70 the Michigan Assessment Program gathered data from 320,000- 
students in approximately 4,000 schools in over 600 school dis trie tSv^^^J:;/^;^ 
across the state. The assessment" battery ^included measures, at the fourth 

■and seventh grade levels , of the following : socioeconomic status , atti-^^^^^^^^^. :x 
tude toward school, percentage of teachers^ with a master * s degree, Krl2 
instructional expense per pupil," vocabulary (50 verbal -analogy problems) , 
and composite achievement- (reading, English .expression, and mathematics) . 
For the purpose of educational profiles, the state was divided into four 
geographic regions: Upper Peninsula ;i.;No*rthern Michigan; Southern Michigan; 
and Wayne, Oakland, and Macomb ; Counties (Greater Detroit McJtropolltan Region); 
and its communities classif ied"'-as Metropolitan Core:, .City, Xoym, Urban Fringe* 
or Rural Co'^^ '^nity. The average score in each geographic rrsgion and for 
each cotranunity type within that regiroB for each of the. s±x--yariables listed 
above are displayed with-reference to:; the statewide psrcsnJ^^ distribution 
on the samB variables. Noteworthy results in the„stax:e^s^.a whole and in 
each region are highlighted. The resort includes ^deftrr-criGiis of terms 

-exp Ian a trans and cautions on its usa,, descriptions of ."t±=: srtatistical pro- 
cedures usd, and a. listing of the classification. of .p'Tl tb& school districts 
in the sts:i:e* 

Michigan Sxate Department of Education. A staf f" xespcmse tO' the report: 
An assessment of the Michigan accountability system * Lansiirg:: Michigan 
State Department of Education, May 1974. ^O^pages* ED 111 838. MF $0.83« 
HC $2.06. 

^ ' ' - ^ . .'• 

A response- is made to a special report -^An Assessment of the Michigan 
Accountabiiity Program"-^ prepared by a commi ttee composed of Drs« Ernest 
House, Wendell Rivers, and Daniel Stufflp.beam under\con tract with the 

\ Michigan Education Association (MEA) and the National Education Association.:/:^ 
XnEA). The three-men panel was^ to evaluate the educational soundness arid - - 
utility for Michigan of the Michigan Accountability Mqdel with a particular V 
focus on the assessment component. Data for this investigation were -gathered 
by r^yiewing^ publications of the Michigan Department of Education (MDS) 
and interviewing various educators ^ citizens jMDE staff members, and rep-* 
resentatives of various: organizations To some extent, the study produced 
observations and judgments without inaccuracies or emotional exhortations , 
However ,^he report contained some inaccuracies , it was not totally unbiased, 
and it appeared to be based on somewhat unrigorous and hurxiedly-gathered 

< information, \problem. areas included observations on goals and objectives , 
state; level lesbdership, testing,, teacher evaluation, and the compensatoiry 
education progranh . 

Michigan State Department of Education. 1970-71 individual pupil report; 
Explanatory materials . Lansing; Michigan State Department of Education, 
April 1971. 33 pages. ED 033 217. MF $0.83. HC $2.^06. 

The two major purposes of this study are: (1) To provide local school 
officials with, information; regarding the performance on basic skills 
achievement of each student who took; the 1970-^71 Michigan Educational 
Assessment Battey, and (2) To provide local officials with information 
tnat will assist them in understanding and interpreting their students'* 
scores.' The first of the four major sections describes the content of , 



"f^^j^^^y^^/.- each sub-test (vocabulary, reading, nechariics of written English, and 

. ' V ' 'mathematics) in the educational assessment: battery.. The second describes 
xf^:',A^^:^^"^ ■:' " cautions that must be exercised in the interpretation of individual pupil 
: V//:\f ■ v^scores from the pragram. The third section explains" how to interpret the 

materials, that accompany this booklet ,\and the fourth defines statistical 
teHTis used in the educational assessnenV program and provides technical , 
^v^^^- "^^^^^^ regarding the educational assessment battery • 'SJ'S 

56, Michigan State Department of Education, Re^arch, Evaluation^ and Assess- 
ment Services. Indi^ 

second report of the 1971-72 Michigan EducatiWalyAssessment^^^^^^F 

Lansing: Michigan State Department of EdixcatiW, Research v Evaluation, . ; 

and Assessment Services, April 1972. 35 pagesw\ ED i04 898. MF $0.83* 

.;-----HC.'$2.06.v'^^'^ 

This explanatory booklet and the.materials, that ac^company it have two 
major purposes. The first purpose is to provide local^school officials 
with information regarding the^^performance on basic skills^^^^^^^^^a .-.r 
: of each : student who took the 1971-72 Michigan Educational Assessment \'^'!f 
Battery. The second purpose is to provide local officials with informa- 
tion that will assist them in understanding and interpreting their students' 
scores. This booklet has four major sectioas.- TheJfirst section describ 
the content of each test— word relationships , reading, mechanics of written 
Englishy and mathematics--in the educational assessment ba 

second section describes cautions that must be; exercised in the interpretation 
• of individual pupil scores from the program. ^ T^ explains / 

how to interpretX the materials that accompany this booklet. Explanations ^ '| 
^^are provided f or Wpils V scores. The 'fourth section defines 
terms used in' the\educatiorial assessment program and provides technical 
information xegard^tliig ithe ei^^^ 

57 Michigan State >Depiirtment of- Education, Research, Evaluation, and Assess-r 
ment Services • Inciividual pupxl report ; Explanatory i materials v^^^ v^ 
second vreport of ^ tiae 1972-73^:^ichigan Educational Assessment: P^^ Lan- 
sing: :Michigan Sjf'ate Department of Educatioh,-Research,^^^ 
Assessment Services, March 1973. 37 pages. ED 104 897.' MF $0.83. 
HC $2.06. ^ ; „ 

'^This explanatory booklet and the materials that accompany it have two major •■ 
purposes. The f irst ipurpose is to provide local school officials informa- ^ 
tibn regarding the perfbrmance on basic skills achievement of each student 
who took the 1972--73 Michigan Educational Asisessment Battery. The second' 
purpose is to provide local officials with informatioa that will assist 
them in understanding and interpreting their atude scores . This book- 
let has four maj or sectl!fens . ^The : first section descxi^5^s-^^the content of 
each test— -word relationships^ reading, mechanics of written English, and >p 
mathematics—in the educational assessment battery. . The second section • ''' ''"'M 
describes ucautions that must be exercised in the interpretation of individual 
pupil scores from the program. The third section describes the materials 
that accompany this booklet and explains the piipil scores that they contain. ^1 
The fourth section defines statistical terms used in the educational' assess- 
ment program and provides technical information about the educational assess- 
:vment " battery. . ' •• 
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.Michigan State Department of Education, Research, Evaluation, and iAssess-- 
men t S ervices r Local distirlct and school report; Explanatory inat:erials>- ' 
The third-report of the 1972-73 -Michigan Educational Assessment ProRram > 
Lansing: . Michigan State Department of Education, Research, Evaluation; 
and Assessment Services , April 1973»^_,51 pages^__ED_jbA^^^^ $0. 83. 

■Hb,.$3;50.. ,: : / .„■■■ J- --^ ,^^^^^ 

The ' purpose of this booklet is to assist the reader in uniler standing 
and utilizing the local district and local school reports pi/ovided by the 
Michigan Educational Assessment Program for"" the testing per^.od January 
:1973. This document accompanies the ddta. sheets and norm tables provided 

■[ to" each district^ and is intended to facilitate their use. /This booklet 
has three sections: the first section states precautioriSy^h 
considered in using and interpreting the^ a^ data;^ .the s^c^ 

tion lists the assessment measures and introduces the computer printouts 
which contain the local 'district and school, data; and the -third section 

"describes the norm tables that are provided with this repoit and; explains' 
how to construct ^and interpret district-level and- ?:chool^ educatioj;! 

•'■prof iles. ■ ■ ' "X:-' v*^^^^ 

Michigan State Department of Education, Research, Evaluation, and Assess- 
men t Services • Local^district results* The fourth report of the 19?2-73 
Michigan Educational Assessment Program . Lansing: v ^ ^^ichiga^ Sta^te Depart:-^^ 
ment of Educatipni\Research, Evaluation., :and Assessment Services, 1973* 
163 pages. ED iOA 89?."^^^ • y\ . * ' 

Thii^i repor C presents the 1972-73 educational assessment results from each 
of the school distri^s' in Michigan. Information on eacii of the district . 
measures used in the 1972^73 Michigan Educational Assessment Program. ±s 
presented in" two /ways V Firsts a figure is shown that represents . the> 
diskxict^s ^scoire'^ oh, e For example,y^ the average years of 

teaching experience, the average instructional expense (in dollars) per^^^^ 
pupaEL, and the average reading score of each di'strict are sho\^,v.,T^ 
percentile rank is shown for each 'measure .except the basic skills achieve- 
ment measures. This percentile rank indicates ^how: each 

relation to other districts in the state. ^ Secondly ; information about , ; 
eadh distridt's cbmposite basic skills achievement .is presented In a decile 
dlstributiou which^^^^^^s^^ the percentage of , each district's fourth and seventh 
grade pupils earning composite achievement scores in ieach tenth of a state- 
wide ranking of pupil sabres* These decile distributions show- what^^^^^^ 
of each district's pupil^ 'feel -into each of ten general achieY;^ent levels. 
Statistical terms used iri this report are defined in Appendix A; Appendix 
B contains definitions of the educational assessment measures Appendix C 
contains the definitions of the community types usied in this ^report;. .Appen- 
dix D contains a list of the county code numbers used as a prt of the identl- 
ficatioris of local school districts ; and Appendix E contains alternative 
procedures for Interpreting (^isJ:jb'ict achievement scores through the use of 
statewide pupil norms. i ' : . 

Michigan State Department of Education, Research, Evaluation, and Assess- 
ment Services* Objectives and^ procedures : The first report of the 1974-75 
Michigan Educational Assessment program . Lansing: Michigan State Depart- , 
ment of Education, Research, Evaluatloni and Assessment Services, August 1974v 
68 pdges: ED 120 "220.- MF $0.83. HC '$3.50, ■ / I / 



This first report inV the 4974'-75 Michigan Educational Assessment Progrl£m\ 
presents the objectives|/bf the assessment program and indicates:, in det:ail\ 
some of the specific procedures to bemused. The program provides achieve- 
ment measures f or/ gra<les "'one , four , and seven. The measures at! all three 
grjades are object ive/r^ tests constructed through cooperative 

-ef..forts of selected^'' sc^^^ districts, technical support contractors, and 
the^De^^r-ttnent'O one .assessment, introdujced as a 

pilot: project separate tests measuring 48 pre-prdmary per- 
formarice; obj4ct;i:ves in tKe" "cognitive, affective, and psychomotor domains. 
The " object iyes/tes ted are included as Appendix C .The ; fourth and seventh 
grade test^ng^^ student achievement of; ^performance objec- 

tive| ' in rea4ing and ma:th. The objectives are appended. Attitude ^ 
Word : Re la ti tests are optional in this year' s program. A;special 

f eature bf/^ the inclusion of experimental | items in 

science aiWr mathematics': for grades foul: -and seven. Proc|^d^ral, guidelines 
include topics as testing dates , local district- respO]^isibi]^ity , . 

materials shipment , students to be tested, reporting res'ul'ts, . and so forth, 

Michigmi State Department; of E Research, Evaiuat3i»^ and Assess- 

ment .Services. Objectives and procedures : The fi'rst report of the 1975- 
76 Michigan Educational Assessment Program . Lansing:, Kijhig an State 
Department of Education, Research, Evaluation, and Assessment Services, 
July i975v 68 pages. ED i20 221. >p $0.83. HC $3.5C^. ^ 

This report is written for local educators who are responsible for the 
adiainistration :„pf .the Michigan Educational Assessment Program (MEAP) r 
Xbs ts and 'for other people; who are generally interested in the purposes 
smx? jnethodolbgy; of assessment will report .19 yari- 

ables^^^t- the student, classroom j school or district levels , in the. areas 
of (a) Human Resources, (b) District Financial Resources, (c) Percent 
Minority, (d>^^Dropout Rate, (e) Student Achievement , and (f) Size. , the 
minimal performance .objectives a tests were mainly developed hy. 

Michigan teachers and" curriculum^ specialists. In, addition, to every- , - v 
pupil testing .of fourth arid < seventh graders in reading and mathematics, 
the 1975-^76 program will contiTOie the first grade pilot "^testing, begun 
in.a974-75 in a selected sample The introduction of a 

volunteer grade 10 limited pilot project is the greatest change from 
previous years assessment programs . This, report also presents general 
information on the procedural aspects of the^a^ssessment programv i^hich 
will i.be found in greater detail in coordinator^^administrator, and inter- 
pretive manuals which will accompany the MEAP testing materials and result 
ant data. V ■ ' . • V • ^" . ^' 



Michigan State Department of "Education, Research, Evaluation^,xand Assess- 
ment Services. State summary of results: 19^3-74 Michigan Educational 
Assessment Program . Lansing: Michigan State Department of Educatilon^ v 
Research, Evaluation, and Assessment Services. 12 pages. ED 120 242. 
MF $0. 83. - Hard copy not available from EDRS. /' " 

This fourth report in the 1973-74 series presejits a^ compile, t ion of the . 
scores of Michigan's fourth and seventh grade/students who participated 
"in. the educational assessment. Results of /the objective-ref erenced , test 



data reveal that while none of the objectives was • at tained:^by all of the" 
students, performance levels were quite high for some of the objectives. ■ 
■A table suinmariEGS the test results in the . farm of a distribution chart, 
:;:This chart shows the numb and percentage of objectives attained within 
each of the ten intervals of pupils. Levels of attainment were generally 
higher in mathematics than in reading. Another table lists the objectives 
attained by more than 80 percent of the pupils while the next table lists 
the objectives attained by fewer than 20 percent of the pupils. The' re- 
. port of results: for all grade four and seven objectives in both reading \ 
"anci mathematics is included. Guidelines for the data interpretation in- 
dicate some of the possible ways errors can be introduced into test results, 

Michigan State Department: of Education, .Research Evaluation, ^and Assess^ 
ment Services. State summary of results ; 1974-75 MichiganvEaucational . 
Assessment Program . Lansing:- Michigan State Department of Education, 
Researchi Evaluation, and Assessment Services, March 1975. 1& p-a'ges. ; 
ED 117\l73. MF $0.83; HC $1.67». ■ 

The State Summary of Results presents a compjllation of the scores of Michi-- 
■ gan*s fourth and seventh grade students.' who participated in the educat^.onal 
assessment along with discussion of the possible meaning and- significance 
of the results. It also attempts to respond; to the controversy which has r 
surrounded the assessment program since its inception. in 1970 by delineating 
Its purpose x^hich' is the provision of information for decision-;-making: at 
the^state, 'local, and individual student lev^s. Because tjiese data are 
derived fronv students taking oVjectiye-referenced tests, they refl^^ 
dent attainm^pt of a specific set.; pf learner performance objective which 
were developed by Michigah educs-fcors in an attempt to articulate the skills 
which students^ should achieve in school. ■ The tests used to measure: attain- 
ment of ^the objectives were. developed through; a cooperative effort between 
, the Michigan De^a^tment of Education and educatoo^. > ; . , : 

'Michigan State Department of;. Education, Research, 'E^ . 
ment Services. : Understanding and, utilizing -the data 'of the 1975-76 mchi- 

^ gan Educational Assessment Trogram.r The second report of. the 1975-76\ ;:r 
Michigan Educatiohal Ass^ : Lansing': Michigan State Departs- ; : 

ment of Education, Research, Evaluation, and Assessment;^^^ , July*; x 

1975. 41 pages. ED 120 227^^^^^^ $2.06. . j . v 

This report, the second In the 1975^76 series, is directed toward the^ 
local school dif. trict staff whose responsibility it is :to read, intarpr^t, 
and use the data generated by the Michigan Educational Assessment Prograta.|^ 
This report combines in one booklet | information 'that in, previous years \was^ 
\contalned in two- booklets:, the Indiyidual Pupil Report:. Explanatory 
Materials , and the School /and District Repor t : Explanatory^ Materials. ;■, ; 
This , booklet will be of particular value to the school principal and teachers 
The jl975-76 Michigan Educational Assessment Program included obj.ective- 
referenced tests' in reading and mathematics at. the fourth and seventh 
grades, "^a statewide pilot at the first grade, and a devielopmental^pllot > ..; 
effort ^at ^the tenth grade with several volunteer school's. This report 
is devoted \o an , interpretation of the fourth and seventh grade datavN.In ; 
this report , \he reader will find a discussion of the assessment measure 



a detailed explanation of how to read each of; the d^ta reports generated^^^^^^^^^^ M^^^ 
by the "program, and a set of suggested procedures for _ utilizing the -test ^^^^^^^ ^ i^^^^^ 
results. Some of izhifci iHl-ti1*Ur:liHfr I^HH H-li^^ ti^ Slmnd on the principal's, 
and teacher 's . test results folder provided to each participating school 
principal and teacher. 

Porter, John W. The virtues of a state assessment program* Phi Delta 
Kappan , 1976, 57 (lO), 667-668, EJ 139; 346, . ^ 

Mchigan^s superintendent of public instruction is convinced that a^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 
state testing program can- provide the kind of information educators 
need to improve instructional : planning. 

Roeber, Edward D., & Huyser , Robert . J. " Michigan Educational Assessment yF^M^ 
Program; - Grade 10 limited pilot project . liLansing : Michigan State DepartSBI;! 
tnent of Education, Research, Evaluation , ; arid Assessment Services , 1975.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ / 
12* pages; \^ED 111 832. JJ^F $q.p. ..HC $1.67. 

The purpose bf the tenth grade llim^ited pilot project of the, 1975-76 
Michigan Educational Assessment Program, is to perfect instruments , te^^t- 
ing, : and ^reporting: procedures- for a future statewide assessment at the 
tenth grade leval. The development of. assessment materials for the grade 
ten assessment program began with the selection of performance objectives 
to be measured*; the -25 reading ,perfonnance objectives from the Comraunica-^'.^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
tion Skills booklet were selected for .use in item writing , and the Mathe- 
matics objectives were^drawTi up by representatives 'of the Michigan Council^jl^v^? 
of Teachers .of Miathematics . Four districts provided, teachers and specialists 
to writ^ test items.. A pretest was given from" the tryout items and the 
final form of the test will depend on the pretest results. It will then 
, be administered"- to tenth graders in voluriteer schools . A list of performance 
objective test items . is attached • 

Roeber , Edward B., etal. Individual student and classroom reports : 
Explanatory materials. The second report of th e 1974-'75 Michigan Educa- 
tional Assessment Program . Lansing:; Michigan State- Department of Educa- 
tion, Research, Evaluation, and Asse^sme'rit Services, October 1974. 36 
pagesV ED 120-226. MF''$i3.83: HC $2^^ 

.-■In; the 1973i-74 'Michigan Educatiphal/Assessment Program (MEAP) , new objective- 
referenced test^ measuring some of the state-level minimal mathematics and' . 
reading perfdrmapce were introduced. _ These. tests a the reports of results 
provided classroom teachers with extensive informsitiovi abo ^ the performance j 
. ob j ec t ives . i Tests similar ' to thos e used in the 1973-74 program were in- 
cluded in the 1974-75- program. Tliis manual^ was prepared to help local 
educators interpret the information provided for individual students and 
for classroom groups. This booklet has four sections. Section one de- 
s^scri^es the . tests used in the 1974-75 educational assessment program. The 
secoujci section describes and illustrates the various report forms used to 
provij'de individual student arid classroom data. : The third section includes 
aids 'in interpreting the- information contained in the rep^orts. ,,.A list of 
cautions that 'should be exercised in the interpretation of these results 
is in, tlie ' f inal section. The mathematics and readixig performance^objeotives^ i 
contained in the educational assessment program at grades 4 and 7 a^re -given 
in the appendix. . . \ . , «. - 
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viXNESOTA— ASSESSMENT PROGRAM . ' ' 

68. Adams-, John W. , & Johnson, Randall E. Minnesota Educational Assessment; 
Pilat «phase results. Summary report . St. Paul: Minnesota State. Depart- 
ment of Education, Division* of Planning and Development, February 1973. 

' 20 pages. ED^089 464. MF $0.83. HC $1.67. ^ , 

The main document, of which this-J report is a summary, covers the aiisess- 
ment activities of the Minnesota Department of Education from June 1971 
through December 1972. This summary report contains a chapter-by-chapter 
overview of the full report, with a concentration on the conclusions and • 
— : — ^recommendations drawn from the reading,^..mathematics , and attitude findings 
. of t'he^^:tudy-?->^^- — - : " . 

69. Pyecha,,John N. Minnesota Educational Assessment: A comprehensive 
planning study , Durham, N.C.: Research Triangle Institute, Center for 

^Educational Research and Evaluation, January 1973. 108 pages. ED 084 
657- MF $0.,«3. HC $6.01. 

the proposed program represents, a Vehicle whereby Minnesota can conduct * 
a, comprehensive assessment of the state's educati^onal progress. It can 
provide .a means of periodically monitoring achievement in the cognitive,^ 
affective, and psychomotor domains. The program is modeled after the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) , an ongoing educational 
project designed to give educators .and the -lay -public a-better look' at 

. those^ knowledges ' and sFiIls that Amerijcaa yoiith' have acquired. NAEP 

provides for a systematic,- continuous, census-like survey of knowledges, 
skills, understandings, and attitudes as .exhinited oy stude^nts and young 
adults in .four age levels and across ten different subject- areas. By 
following the NAEP model, Minnesota can hopefully reduce the Minnesota 
student assessment results to NAEP results for S'tudents in the nation , ' - 
^ as a whole, as. well .as for those .in the Central R^^ , _ 

of exercise administration/ data collection, sampling design, and data. "\.. f 
analysis methodologies developed by NAEP* 

Ruud, Orville. Blpomington mathematics , -assessment - ^ report to citi^en s^ . 
staff and school board . St. Paul: Minnesota State Department of Education, 
November 1975. Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American^Edu-^ 
cational Research Association, San Fransisco, April 1976, 129 pages. ED ^ 
124 412. MF $0.83. HC $7.35. \ ^ 

In;.conj unction with the Minnesota 0ffice-6f Statewide Educational Asse/is- 
ment, the Bloomington Public Schools conducted an assessment of progress 
within the district. This report prepard^d for dissemination to the achool 
board, school staff and interested citizens , summarizes the 'results of / the 
local assessment. Data concerning the achievement of 9--, 13-, andvl7-year 
old students is included. Achievement of Bloomington students is compared 
with that reported for the entire state, the U . S . , and f or similar suburban 
communities both within the state and across the country. The interaction 
of achievement with student characteristics is also examined. Data collected 
were compared with a criterion determined by teachers' assessment of the 
importance of objectives (items). Using this criterion, a committee of 
teachers judged the assessment results as inclicative of strength , potential ; 
strength, acceptability , potential need or need. Clusters of ^objectives;' 
items -of special interest, and detailed data are included in the-Volume. 



M INNESOTA" TE ST ING P ROG IIAM . . • " ^ i 

71. Perry, Dallis The Minnesota Ce^ffege Statewide Testing Program — 1970;. i 
Its current values and future development , St/ Paul: Minnesota Univer, , 
. Student Counseling Bureau, October 1970. A report to the Minnesota Com%. 
mittee on High School-College -Relations , October 1970. 36 pages. ED 047 
000. MF $0.83. HC $2;06t — " 

The evaluation of the Minnesota College Statewide testing Program was 
based on analysis of 'the validities of statewide and national tests for 
predidtin^> freshman grades in Minnesota college^ on interviews with 
directors of admission and deans of studen^ts in Minnesota colleges, and 
on discussions with regional gatherings of Minnesota high school counselors* 
it was found that the testing program continues to offer valid scholastic 
aptitude measures which are used and valued by state colleges for recruit- 
ing, admission, and pre- application counseling; by high school counselors 
for guidance of students regarding choice of post-secondary education; 
• and by other agencies for research and policy planning. The unique aspects ■ 
of the program are its early availability and its inclusion of.nearly all 
high, school juniors. It was concluded' that, the values of the "every- 
student*' statexvide program justify its continuation,* but that' if it is to 
remain worthwhile, it must be strengthened in ways that will increase its 
relevance to student decisions and decrease its duplication, of other 
programs. Specific recommendations for the achievement of this goal are 
presented- Statistical data on the test validities and correlations 
and interview summaries are included. 



MISSOURI ^ _ 

Missouri State Department of Elementary and Secondary Education, Division 
of Instruction. - Migrant child education in Missouri, 1975. State annual 
evaluation report^f or ■migrant programs , title if, ESEA for fiscal, year 1975 . 
Jefferson City: Missouri State Department of Elementary and Secondary 
Education, Division of Instruction, November 1975. 76 pages. ED 125 797. 
MF $0.83. HC $4.67. f 

'The 1974-75 program aimed to: raise or maintain the rate of gain in 
computational arid coinraunicational skills of. each-student in the tutorial 
program; improve the computational and communicational skills of each 
student in the ^'Career Development" program; increase- each "Career Develop- 
merTt"^ tuden t ' s awareness of , specific knowledge of, and general require- 
ments for selected^occupational . groups ; provide" health services as needed; 
make parents aware of so'c:i~al--^arvices Available; improve tlie relationship 
betv/ean parents and the school; and iricresis-e— t-he-^tutcr ' s and supportive 
staff/s knowledge of the program. and its administration, and of new and 
improved instructional methods appropriate for migrant children. A total 
of 2,915 migrant students participated in the program. An evaluation 
covering, the period from July 1974 through June 1975 and the - 1975 summer 
program w^^ based on data obtained from the Migrant Center Staff $ records, 
repbrts, test results, ^and on-site interviews. The Wide Range Achievement 
. TesL meas^u'red student gains in reading, spelling, and arithmetic- Student 
/ attituHes 'were assessed at the beginning and end of -the year using a scale 
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of Student Attitudes. This report Includes, information on: children 'J 
served, exemplary programs > inservice training, special and supportive; i 
services i resource center library, program. effectiveness and integration,p^ 
dissemination, and the summer school program". ^ , ' ■' \ 

Missouri State Ds|5.artment of Elementary and Secondary Education, Divisionl' 
of Instruction. . Mi^r>at: education in Missouri, 1971> State annual evalur 

a-EHten-repor tr- f o-ir-n^g^ 

-,vIMiL^rg^n_i:jjt^i;_M^^ of Eleme nt ary and Se condary ! 

Education, Division of Instruction, November 1971, ' 1A5 pages, ED 125 793. 
MF $0.83. HC-$7.35; , . - - • J 

Objectives of the Missouri migrant program x-zere to: raise the educational 
level of migrant children; acquire a complete set of educational and 
.shealth records for each child; screen and refer those children ""needing , . 

health services "to the appropriate personnel; instill within parents and 
children. the . desire and need for a secondary education; and provide spe- 
cialists to assist the parents, teachers, and children as the need arises. 
During fiscal year 1971, 3, A08 students, ranging from 5 to 18 years / 
participated; in .the program. Since the ma jcfrity. of these attended schools 
located in Southeast Missouri, only 1,257 were includ-d in the program's 
evaluation. Evaluation data were obtained at. the beginning, during, and ' 
at the end of the 1970-71 academic year or during- ^the suctoier school term 
through visits and interviews conducted in various school districts and' 
from records reports , and test results which were used to substantiate 
the on-the-spot visits. This report includes information on the: children 
participating; innovative projects; pressing educational needs; objective . 
and subjective measurements; general program eff ectiveness ; personnel; 
interrelationship with the regular Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act Title I program and Xv^ith other programs; community involvement; 
nonpublic school participation ; and major problem areas. ^ 

-Missouri State Department of Elementary and Secondary Education, . Division 
of Instruction. Migrant education in Missouri, 1972. State annual evalu- 
ation report fox migrant proc;rams , Title I, ESEA for fiscal year 1972 . 
Jefferson City: Missouri State\Department of Elementary and Secondary 
Education, Division of Instruction, November 1972. 188 pages. ED 125 794. 
MF $0.83. HC $10.03. , 

Missouri's migrant program aimed to :\ raise ^^the migrant children educa- 
tional level to that of other children, in their age group; acquire a com- 
plete set of educational and health records for each child; screen and 
refer those cli Lldren >needing health services to the appropriate personnel; 
instill within parents and children rhe desire and heed for a secondary 
education; and ; provide specialis ts to assist teachers parents , and 
children as the need arises. During fiscal year 1972, 4,434 children, 
ranging from 1 to 1? years , were enrolled in bhe program. The majority V / 
of these attended schools located in the southeast section of the state. / 
Evaluation data x>7ere obtained at the beginning, Varing, and at the eW . / - 
of - the 19..?_l-7J_jicademic year or during the summerX^chool term through 
visits and interviews and, from records , report*^ , arid test resv.lts whifch 
were used to substantiate the' on-the-spot visiuo. Tl^is report 'includes 
information on: the children, innovative proj ects , ni6sSt pressing 
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educational needs, objective and subjective measurements, general program 
eff ectiveness , personnel and personnel training,' interrelationship with 
■the regular Elementary and Secondary Education Act Title I programs, com- 
munity involvement, nonpublic school participation, and major problem areas 

75. Missouri State Department of Elementary and Secondary Education, Division 
of Instruction. Migrant education in Missouri. 1973. State annual evalu- 
a t j-on report for migrant p^rog;rams, Title-I, ESEA for fiscal year 1973 , 

.Jefferson CityT Missouri State uepartmenc or Elemenuary and Second-ary 

Education, Division of Instruction , October 197 J. 82 pages. ED 125 795. 
MF $0.83. HC $4.67. ^ 

Program objectives were to: identif}'' migrant children in the state; 
provide a complete educational and health record for each child, through 
the national data bank; raise or maintain the students' educational 
level; screen migrant children for health probieins and arrage tor treat- 
ment as needed; increase parental involvement and understanding of their 
child ;s educational experience; and expand the number of .schools using 
the career development program.. During the 1973 fisckl year, 2,567 
migrant students were enrolled in the program. An evaluation team 
evaluated the/program from July 1972 through June 197i3 and the 1973 sum- 
mer program. Data were obtained from the staff, recoirds, repo^rts , test 
results, and on-site interviews with administrators, tutors, and students. 
Using tW Wide Range Achievement Test, pre- and posttests were given to 
evaluate results lu reading, spelling, and arithmetic. Student attitudes 
were assessed at the beginning and end of the year using a scale of Stu- 
dent Attitudes. Findings showed the program was meeting its objectives. 
This report includes information on:, the children served, exemplary pro- 
grams, staff utilization , inseryice training, special and supportive 
services , resource center library , program eff ectiveness and integration, 
. relationship with the regular Title I program and with other programs, 
^ community invovlement, nonpublic school participation, dissemination, 
and summer school program.' 

76. Missouri State Department of Elementary and Secondary Education, Division 
^ of Instruction. Migrant education in Missouri, 1974. .State annual 

evaluation for migrant programs. Title I, ESEA for fiscal year 1974 . 
JeffCircon City: Missouri State Department of Elementary and' Secondary 
Education, Division of Instruction, November 1974. 89 pages. ED ^125 796. 
MF $0.85. HC $4.67. 

v.. During fiscal year 1974, the program aimed to: identify migrant children , 
in' the state, provide a complete educational and health record for ea,ch 
i child identified,, raise or maintain the student's educational level , screen 

i the children for health problems and arrange for health seirvices as needed, 
j increase parental involvement, expand- the Career Development Program, 

improve the quality of the Migrant Center ' s staff members, and research 
i -existing Career Development programs for their contribution to migrant 
i education. A total of 2,304 students participated in th«E program. - Evalu- 
ation data were obtained from the Migrant Centier staff, records, reports, 
test restuls , and oi'i-site interviews x^7ith administrators, tutors, and 
s tudents . The Wide Range Achievement Tes t was used to evaluate student 
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achievement in reading, spellings " and arithmetic. Student attitudes were 
assessed at the beginning and end of the year using a scale of Student ■ 
Attitudes. Findings showed that the prograrrt\ was meeting all except the 
last-robjective. This report includes* data on the: children served, exem- 
. plary -programs , inservice training, special and supportive services, 
resource center library, program effectiveness^ and integration, relation- . 
ship with the regular title 1 program and witH other programs, community 
involvement, nonpublic: school participation, dissemination,' and summer . 
school program. , ^ [ • ■ . \\ 



NEW BAl'IPSHIRE^ . , 

77. Durost, Walter N. A descr iption and evaluation of the Statewide Testing 
Program in Bew Hampshire in 1968-69 and 1969-70 under the spo n sorship of. 
Title I and the significance of the data obtained for evaluation, with 
this activity > Concord: New Hampshire State Department of Education, 
March 1971. 84 pages;. ED 106 327. MF $0.83v Hard copy not available 

' ' from EDRS. . ' ".f . 

The New Hampsihire statewide testing program/was implemented to provide 
a data base for. ±he evaluation of the effectiveness of Title I projects 
as required by federal law. To accomplish this . objective , achievement 
and intelligence tests were adrainisterfed to. children in Title I projects 
and regular programs in four elementary grades — 2, 4, 6 and 8. Thus 
the perf ormarice of children in both programs could be analyzed and com- 
pared; The information collected during the 1968-^69 program was used as 
a basis for modifying and improving the: 1969-70 program. Test results, 
statewide analysis and interpretation of the data are presented. 



NF:w JERSEY 

78. Pinkowski, Francis, et al. Evaluation in New Jersey education: A survey 
' of present practices and recommendations for future action . Trenton: 
New Jersey State Department of Education, Division of Research^ Planning, 
and Evaluation, June 1970. 58 pages.' ED 077 950. MF $0,83. $3.50. 

Current evaluation activities in the New Jersey school system are surveyed, 
and recommendations for future evaluation efforts are made. The current 
activities and future developments of school (or school, district) state- 
wide, and p„roject (or program);, evaluation are discussed individually. The 
following program, objectives are suggested: to raise the number of trained 
education evaluators , to strengthen evaluation capability at each 'admini- 
strative level, to install^ satisfactory evaluation, Instruments , to^^^^^ 
ster instruments which evaluate pupil performance in relation to local and 
state" goals, to - expand /district evaluation so that all schools are evalu— , 
ate3--on a cyclical basis;, to evaluate school districts for Bateman. incentive 
aid qualification, to expand evaluation so that all projects financed through 

: the.^^department are evaluaited on a cyclical basis.; and to increase expenditures 
.for (svaluation activities. Strengths and weaknesses of several program 

. alternatives are discussed, Recommendations for shorts-range action are 
made concerning school district, statewide, and project evaluation, and; 
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recommendations for long-range action are made concerning "needs assess- 
ment, management inforination system, cost analysis , instruction, and . 
department task analysis. Additional questions for consideration are listed* 
An analysis of costs and an overview of an ETS survey of state testing 
programs are presented in appendices. 

NEW MEXICO . 

79. Educational "Kvaiu^Ltzion T'fssoc.i.ates - - mfveluMineLii : ^rt^— tma^ys^ j of 1 8 - — - 

experimental objectives-based measures administered in 1972 . Los Angeles : 
Educational Evaluation Associates, September 1972. 20 pages. ED 079 397. 
MF 50.83. HC ^1.67. ' ! 

The development, field testing, and analysis of one component of New 
Mexico's statewide evaiviation system, a set of 18 objectives-based tests 7 
administered to high school seniors in 56' districts, are suimnarized. The / 
focus of this component is on providing: (1) information to school districts 
about the performance of their seniors on certain educational objectives, 
and (2) a data base to the New Mexico State Department of Education for 
the purposes of accrediting schools and evaluating state educational pro-' 
grams. Efforts to date are considered successful In view of the following- 
findings: (.1) a comprehensive catalogue of objectives, has been developed 
and is ready for final field /testing; (2) school personnel, students and 
community representatives were involved . in selecting objectives with which : 
each district is most concerned; (3) good tests were constructed to assess 
student {performance on those objectives; (4) efficient procedures were 
used in administering these measures in 56 districts to a large, representa- 
. - tive sample of seniors; (5) results of the testing indicated .how the proto- 
type measures should be modified for subsequent use; and (6) procedures 
were developed for reporting test results in terms of whether students 
are performing below, at, or above .expected levels. 

^80. New Mexico State Department of Education. , Evaluation and assessment' unit > 
" 1972-73 Ant7:ual report . Santa Fe : New Hexico Stat:;e Depaxtnnent of Educate 
" 1973 ,_18 pages. ED 079 422. MF $0.83. HC $^.67.^ 

The following topics of the annual report of the evaluation and assessment 
unit of the New Mexico State Department of Education idre discussed: (1) 
standardtzed/norm-ref erenced testing program, (2) objective-based testing 
program, (3) assistance to the mutual actionplan, (4) technical assistance . ■ 
and consultative services to SDK staff and operational units, (5) state 
evaluation advisory committee , (6) opinion survey, (7) budget, (8) informa- 
tion dissemination, (9) future planniug, and (10) projected activities. . 




NEW YORK— ASSESSMENT PROGRAiM 



81. Stelzer, Leigh, & Banthin, Joanna- A studv of post-secondary education 

needs in northeastern New York State: Secondary analysis* Albany: State 

Univ. of N6>w York, College of General Studies , December 1975. 93 pages. 

ED 121,951. MF $0.83.. Hard copy not available. 




The primai-y goal of the postsecondary needs assessment in Northeastern 
Nev7 York State was to provide adulr education planners with information^ 
for program planning and evaluation. . Questiontiaire respondents included 
1,055 individuals from four subregions: Alba>iy Cencer*- Outer Albany, 
Plattsburg, and Utica-Rome. Data analysis is focused on: (1) overall 
interest/potential market, (2) knowledge factor, (3) motivation factor, 
(4) background characteristics of interested individuals, (5) approach- 
.avoida;nce model (approach), and (6) approach-avoidance mode-1 (avoidance), 
A high inters t in continuing education was reflected by the respondents, 
as 51% indicated wanting to take a course at s'ome point; in their/ life and 

34% being presently 'interesteH^iiTTaking a cWTse";^— C0iT.?iies laadiiig tpo 

occupational skills x>;ere of the most interest to prospective students. 
Past and prospective students tended to include above average proportions 
of women, the employed, those with" higher incomes, the better-educated, 
and middle- <~^ed persons. The main reason stated for nonparticipation 
was a lack af time. One-fourth of the respondents indicated no immediate 
cr future interest in continuing education. Depending on the subregion, . 
27-49% of the respondents have never been on any Northeaiit Region campus. 
A copy of the questionnaire is appended. 



NEW YORK — TESTING PROGRAM , 

82, New York State Education Department, Bureau of Higher and Professional: 
Educational Testing. New York State High School E quivalency TestirlR 
Program: General information and testing schedule, ' September ly 1969- . 
August 31. 1970. Albany: New York State Education Department, Bureau 
of Higher and Professional Educational Testing, 1970, 31 pages. ED 
039 455. MF $0.83. HC $2.06. , 

■ "■■ • y ' . i ■ ■ . . . • ■ y 

The New York State High School^ Equivalency Testing Progra% is for adult f 
residents of the state who have not completed their high school education ; 
in the regular manner. An adult whq x)btains satisfactory scores on the/ 
High School Level tests of General Educational Development (GED> Tests / 
is eligible to recieve ^a New York" State high school equivalency diploma. 
This diploma is the legal equivalent of one issued by a local high school 
and meets the minimum requirements for entrance into some colleges in New 
york State. However, since admission requirements vary for individual 
colleges, applicants should consult admissions of ficers concerning s^eci- - 
fic admission requirements. This pragram in no way_r^^^^ the regularly,; 

established procedures in the granting of local high scFdol-or— Regeats-^--^ 
high school diplomias: GED tests and scores are restricted to the High , 
School Equivalency Testing Program. ..Local sc^^ authorities may iiot 
: - * issue diplomas or grant, credits on GSDxscpres; (The document -includes \ 

amendments effective April 1970, official and schedules., / 

\ and the application form.) , / i \: 
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NORTH CAROLINA 



83. North Carolina State Department of 
Language arts, grade 3; State Asses 



Public Instruction,. Division of Research, 
sment of .Educational Progress in Ijorth , 



Carolina, 1973-74 . Raleigh: North Carolina State Department of Public 
Instruction, Division of 'Research, I^ovember 1974. - 132 pagesj. ED 105 485 « 
MF $0.83. HC $7.35. / ^ I V 



Ona of a series dealing with reading, mathematics, language arts, social 
studies, science, cultural arts, health, and physical education; this 
report on language arts is designed 'to help North Carolina teachers' in 
planning instructional programs for public school s tudents. and to inform 
the general public of students' educational needs and attainments. This 
assessment contaii\s results and ai^alyses of tests adminstered to 2500 
randomly selected . third-grade studencs in North Carolina. The students' 
skills in language arts were a'sse.^'^en . ■'■i-y ' a "nom-ref erehced test (Iowa 
Test of Basic Skills) and an oV^iec: .ive"bas<?d^^ t (developed at the state 
level). Discussion of the natm';i oi: ■ £^ of fca tests and their inter- 
pretations as well as c ompariso n'? oi .3crtlpveirient levels between North 
Carolina third graders and student 'HroughouFTHi' States are ~ 

included. Numerous tables and grAiph-^; tll'istrate points made in the text. _ _ 

North Carolina State Department ot l .- !>i ic interest , Division of Research. 
MprhPm^Mrs. ^rade 3. State Ass g5gmer.t,,ofLEducaU^ Progress in ^orth 
Carolina. 1973-74 . =Raleigh; North Carolina State Department of Publxc 
Instruction, Division of Research, NoN>-u.aoer 1974. 102 pages. ED 108 
974. MF $0.83. HCr$5.01. 

This report is one~bf eight concerning tnird-grade students to. be issued . 
in connection with the North Caroli statewide assessment projecj:. The ^ 
assessment of mathematics achievement Is based on a sample of 5,000 third- 
grade students, 2,500 using the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) , and 
2,5000 using state developed objective-based tests (SCORE).. Data were • 
analyzed statewide and on the basis of several socioeconomic factors. _^0n 
the average North Carolina third-grade students' scored several months be- 
low the- national average on the ITBS. The areas in which these students .. - . 
tended to score below the national average were the U. S. monetary system, 
modern mathematics concepts, complex computational problems, and fractions . 
Students did perform adequately on' SCORE. Appendices to this report pro-, 
vide tables describing the relationships of ITBS scores with socioeconomxc 
variables, analysis of scores as. a function of subtests, teacher ratings 
of SCORE objectives, and several analyses for SCORE items. 

North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction, Division of Research. 
Reading, ^rp de 3: State Assessment of Ed u cational Progress in North Caro - 
lina' 1973- 74~ Raleigh: North Carolina State Department; of Public Instruc- 
tion! Division of Research, November 1974. 78 pages. MF §0.83. HC $4.67. 

One of' a series deal with reading, mathematics, language arts, social 
studies, sciv-;nce, cultural arts, health, and physical education, this report 
on reading is designed to help North Carolina; teachers in planning instruc- 
tional programs for public school students \and to inform the general public 
of students' educational needs and attainments. This assessment contains 
r-esults and analyses of tests administered to 2500 randomly selected third- 
erade students in,North Carolina. The stud_ents' skills in reading were . 
, assessed by a norm-referenced tests (Iowa Tist of Basic Skills) and^an^ 
obiective-based test (developed at the state level) . Discussions of the_ ^ 
nature of each of these tests and thir .-interpretations as well as compari- 
sons of achievement levels between North Carolina third graders and. students 
V throughout the United States are included.. Numerous taoles and graphs 
• Illustrate points made in the text. I 



86. Korch Carolina State Department of Public Instruction, Division of Research.' „ 
Social, studies , ^rade 3. State Assessment- of Educational^ jProgracis in • 
North Carolina, 1973-74 . Raleigh: North Carolina State Department of 
Public Instruction, Division of Research, fFebrua..y 1975. 105 pages/ 
ED 108 988. MF $0.83/ HC $6.0i/ ^ 

This state assessment*at the third-grade level is the first stage of a 
proposed three-year evaluation cycle o^' third, sixth, and ninth r^raJes in 
North Carolina to aid personnel in making accurate decisions regarding 
.improvement in the spciar studies c^urriculum. Students were randomly 
selected to represent the third-grade population in the state and the ^ - 

three geographical' regions: Coastal Plaint, Pie dmont, and Mount aiins. 

An experimental objective-ref erenced social studies instrument was "S^liiiiui- " : 
stered to measure students for mastery of selected social studies learning 
tasks. In Addition,, a randomly selected subsample of 450 of these students ; 
took a test consisting of two questions, administered orally and requiring 
oral responses. To assess mastery, eight objectives, drawn from the\ 
Division ;bf Socail Studies document' "Social Studies Curriculum Guide \for 
North Cairolina," included the following: Information Processing, Phyi^ical 
Environment, Cultural Environment, Cultural Universals, Economic System, 

---Pdiitical System, International Relations , and Acting for- the General; \ 

Interest.. Results showed that Nor th Carolirivi's third grade students /Scored 
■ satisfactorily or better on approximately ':wo-thirds of the social studies 
^ objectives measured and that regional 'differences were slight. 

87. North Carolina State pepartment of Public Instruction, Division of Research* 
State Assessment of Educational Progress in North Carolina, l973-74\cul- ; 
tural arts, grade 3 . Raleigh: North. Carolina State Department of Public 
luiitruction. Division of Research, December 1974. 124 pages. ED 120 211. 
MF $0.83. HC $6.01. 

% A representative sample of about 2,5000 third-graders took- the Cultural 

Arts Test, a perception survey which was part of the 1973-74 State Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress iri/North Carolina. The test dealt with stu- 
dents V perceptions of their own competence, interests , preferences, and 
happiness in the cultural arts ; of their teachers 'and principals' cul- 

-tural-^arts^interestS:; , pf__in and out-of-schooi arts activities ; of 

exposure to artists and objects; and of the general areas of serf , parents, : 
peers, teachers, and school^- /Questions were asked related, ?:o four specifdc 
cultural arts areas: visual arts, music, dance.,,, and speech/drama/poetry. / 
Throughout the test, the visual arts received more positive responses than 
any of the other three areas. These positive rankings might be considered 
typical: (1) visual arts, (2) speech/drama/ poetry, (3) music, and (4) 
'dance. Results" are presented by race and sex, region," family income level, - 
and parental educational level. There were differences among students : / ' 
with varying backgrounds, but these ; differences were not Consistent acrof^s . 
;\ : . ' all the se*-s of items ahd across all four cultural arts areas. The Cul- 
tural .Arts tesjt is appended. *\ 

88. North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction, Divisiou- of Research. 
State Assessment of Educational progress in North Carolina, 1973-74, health s 

- and physical education, grade 3 . Raleigh: North Carolina State Department ; 

• of Public Instruction, Division of Re.search, December 1974. 78 pages. ED v 
: ; ,120 212. MF $0.83. HC $4,67. / ^ . 



In the 1973-74 North Carolina State Assessment approximately 2,500 
third-graders took a health test and a physical education test. The 

• students were randomly selected to represent the third-grade population 
in the atate as a whole and " the three geographic regions :c.Moun tains > 
■ ;. Piedmont, and Costal Plains. Both sexes were about evenly represent^ed. 
About 70 "percent were white, and 30 percent nonwhite, reflecting the oyer- 
. all racial composition of .the state. The health test covered a'^variefcy 
A . of jnajor health areas sucH as food and nutrition, dental care, first aid, . 
safety, personal care, growth and deyelopinent, mental health, and envidron- 

. mental health. Motor performance was measured by the physical education 
test. Softballs and balance beams replaced papers and pencils as third \ 
graders participated in a variety. of physical activities: shuttle run, 

wall rebound, sTarTdl'iTg' btoad jump, balOTcrg^'vattr, and-thro w - fo r d 4s^aR€B^ 

No conclusions are dra^im about the health test performance because of 
its experiemental nature and the absence of solid criteria for judging 
good performance. Results of the physical education test are presented 
by state, region, race, sex, family income level, and parental education 
level. Again, no conclusions were drawn due to the lack of standards of 
acceptable motor performance. The two tests are appended, 

89- North Carolina State Department of Public Xustruction, Division of Research* 
A survey of teachers and principals: Grade 3 > State Assessment of Educa- . 
tiorial Progress in Korth Carolina, 1973-74 , Raleigh: Nort'K" Carolina State 
Department of Public Instruction, Division of Research, 1975. Ill pages, 
ED. 106 294. MF $0.83. IIC 6.01. 

This report focu'^es on results from teacher and principal questionnaires 
administered in each of the schools included in the 1974 third-grade 
state assessment program. According to the introduction, the program . 
began a three-year cycle of assessment -in grades 3, 6, and 9.and was de- 
signed to collect a broad base of information on educational needs from 
students, teachers, and principals. The report is divided i-n^Lo two 
sections: (a) the primary and elementary toechers' questionnaire, and 

(b) the primary and elementary principalci^ report. Each section includes 

a summary of highlights and a detailed p?.*esentati6n of results* Conclusions 
drawn /from the study indicate that (a) elementary teacher attitudes are 
good; (b) teachers consistently report good performriice from principals; 

(c) . teachers desire help with special education pro^^^^ — 
cal' inservice programs are needed] (e) additional funds for supplies and 
materials should be allocated; and (f) there is a need for support per- 
sonnel. Appendixes include the following: (a) a sample teacher question- 
naire; (b) a sample school information questionnaire; (c) summary response 
data elicited from the questionnaires and (d) assumptions and calculations 
regarding spending on teacher benefits, new personnel, and institutibnal 
materials. 

OHIO • V ^ 

90. Scheid, Karen Filoso. Ohio's Statewide Needs Assessment . ^.-.Columbus: 

Ohio State Department of Education, 1974. 21 pages. :iED .109 217 , . MF $0,83. 
. HC $1.67. 
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Ohio's Statewide Needs Assessment is designed to provide baseline data 
about students* learning in cognitive areas. Over several years, students 
at various grade levels will be assessed. The areas to be assessed, as 
well as the grades of the students to be assessed, will be considered and 
advised upon by the ESEk Title III State Advisory Council. The council 
recommended that for the first year of assessment, only reading be assessed 
at grade twelve. The reading assessment instrument to be used in this 
R^first year contains J.tems that assess those objectives, thought by ri&ading 
specialists in the Ohio Department of Education to be the most important. 
It will be administered to only a sample of Ohio twelfth graders by school 
, personnel. Confidence intervals for each item on the instrument will be 
^calculated in order to predict student performance, j After" the data from 
— - f iqr: ; pc;r:;mnn4^-4w/.jR^^ i^T\ f^ l y 7.f^d ^ .reports pre senting; and explainin}^ 
the results will be given. Regional meetings may be held throughout the 
state to provide further explanation of assessment jresults , while inter- 
pretations and iiuplicatioiis of Title III are discussed. 



OREGON' . " [ \ ' 

91. Hall, Mary. Dissemination and utilization of " assessment results in , 
bregon. Paper presented at the annual meeting of: the National Council 
• on Measurement in Education, Washington, D.C., April 1975, 16 pages* 
•Etf lip 518. MF $0.83. HC $1.67. 

Improved dissemination and utilization of results from statewide assess-- 
ment of istudent performance is critically nyieded. Prior research shows 
that less than one third of all states can provide evidence of using 
such data to make significaat classes of decisions most frequently cited 
as a justification for the initiation of such pi'o grams. Yet the annual 
budgets for assessment programs continue to escalate. The evidence sug-^ 
gests that while statewide assessment programs are freqasutrly initiated 
as part of accountability movements, they are seldom accountable tliem*- 
selves. In an attempt to deal with this problem, the Oregon .assessment 
' , program has initiated a variety' of innovative steps desigfx&d to insure 

effective dissemination and miximum utilization/of annual testing results. 
Some of these efforts include : , extensive interviex^xng and research to 
; e.s tablish a :clear~ purpose- for -the- programr' identification, of ma jbr„.p_oli.c^^ 
questions' to be* impacted by assessment results; prior research to deter- 
mine thp. most ef\fective dissemination modes for selected decision-making 
audiences; widespread use of professional and lay advisory committees 
in the design, cori^G^cting,; interpretation, and reporting of data; simul-"" 
taneous release of r^esults, interpretations, and recpmmencfationp. f or , 
actions to specif ic a^die^ces; initiation of a state management system 
to systematically utili^^e assessment findings in specif ic decisions ; con-/ , 
tinuing evaluation of all diasenaaation an.d utilization strategies; and 
followp contacts with key decisibn-makerfr to assure utilization. 
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92. Brehman, George E. , Jr. Attitude toward school learning: The develop - • 
ment of. a, sevanch Rra de le val instrument for measurement of Goal IV of 
the Pennsylvania Educational Quality Assessment program . Harrisburg : 
Pennsylvania State Department of Education, April 1972. Paper presented 
at the annual meeting of the American Educational Research Association, 
Chicago', April 1972. 21 pages. ED 062 391. MF $0.83. HG $1.67,. ' 

Thp objectives of this study v/ere twofold: first, to develop an ,im- ^' 
proved version of the ins truments used ^o. measure Goal IV (Attitude 
Toward School and School Learning) at the fi^^th and eleventh grade 

^p^rp^c; ±Ti the pu blic schools of Pennsylvania under a program of "Edu ca- 

tional Quality Assessment'' mandated by the legislature. Secondly, 
was the object of this 'study to develop . items that wopld measure atti- 
tudes toward learning that are independent of school cbrvtext. 

93 . Burson, William W. Educational Quality Assessment - 'Manual tgr inter- 
preting infcermediate school reports: Grade 7 . Harrisburg: PehiiS3'-lvania 
State Department of Education, Bureau of Educational Quality Ass esisi^nt, 
. * September 1973. 119 pages. ED 087 788, MF $0.83. HC $6.01* * ^\ - 

This manual is designed to aid the school administrator and staff ia. 
the interpretation of Pennsylvania's Educational Quality Assessment 
Report for Grade Seven. Gexieral background 'inforxaation i^ presented' on 
the ten goals of quality education which include: self esteem; under- 
standing others; basic, verbal and math skills, health, habits; interest 
in school; citizenship; creativity^ vocational attitude and. knowledge; 
appreciation of human accomplishments; and preparing for a changing 
world. Also presented are brief descriptors of the development ^field 
testing, the normative group and the actual administrative procedures. 
The ui'.e and importance of ix'xput variables is described and illustrated 
in several norm charts. How expected scores, are calculated is explained. 
A replica of a school quality report for a hypothetical seventh grade 
with important points noted composes the bulk of the manual. ; The appendix 
includes: school information form; teacher questionnaire and graph. of 
noiTTicil curve- with z-scores-and percentile equivalents. 

94. Burson, William W. Manual for interpr e titig intermediate school reports, 
^ g;r ade 9 . Harrisburg: Pennsylvania State Department of Education, 
. Bureau of Educaticual Quality Assessment , September 1973. 106 pages. 
ED 087 787. MF $0.83. HC $6.0i. . . ' " \ 

^ This manual is designed to aid the school administrator and staff in the 
interpretation of Pennsylvania's Educational Quality Assessment Report 
..for Grade Nine. General background information is presented on the ten 
;^ goals of quality education which were assessed. These goals include: 
a-eif esteem underscauding others; basic verbal and math skills; health 
wiabits; interest .in school; citizenship ; creativity ; vocational attitude 
and knowled.>e; appreciation of human accomplishments; and preparing for 
a changing=\rorld. J Also presented are brief descriptions of the programs's 
development, field testing, establishment of normative standards, and actual . 



adrainisc^^ive procedures • th^ use and importance^tinput variables is 
tascribed artilillustrated in sev^j;al norm charts. How^i^cted scores 
afa>caiculatedN^ explained/ A re^iica^of a school qualit^s:5^port: for a ^ 
hypo^fiatical^nlnuKgrade x^ith importartfe.^points noted composesav^ajor part 
of the in^^ual. The ^^gpendix 'includes : ^sjiool information form; tether 
questionnai^Tv^ and grapKr^^gf no rraal curve vith-^x^ scbres and percentile 
equivalents. ^ ^^""--^ ^^v^ 

Co-ldiron, J. Robert. ' An investi j^atioiTMJLf the utiliz^l^on of requested ^ 
assessment information in Pennsylvania scfib'Chl. districts S^ Paper prjes exited 
at tht3 annual, meejting of-^the American Educatio£M>^^search ^Association, 
Chica£.o, April 19;74. 31 pages. ED 093 943; .OT $0.^. HC $Xp6, o 

The-vuse of assessment information by school administrators in-C^oiveoN^^ 
a sta^tewide assessment prograrr^ was investigated. Data from 93 supfer<^jv 
intender'c^. were analyzed to determine the relationships hetween infortaa*-^ 
-tion usage "^iid perceptions of " assessment information relevance, problem 
identif icatiorlVx;.^nd origin of superintendent. Local dissemination of 
assessment results was also examined. Information usage was predicted 
by superintendent, school, and assassment data variables. Results itl-- 
dicated that perceived'^^relevance of information was related to Informa- 
tion usage, but problem identification and origin of sijperin1;endent 
was not, nor was disseminatibri/related to favorableness of results. 

CMdiron, J. Robert , £c Skiffington, Eugene W. Condition, variables in 
relabion to measured student performance: The use of indicators i n, ' 
Pemisyl^^ia. Denver: Colorado, State Department or Education, Cooperative 
Accountability Project, November 1975. -89 pages. ED 120Xl5- MF;$0.83;, 
lie $4.67. AlTso available -from the State Educational Accoun^bility 
Riepository (SEAkl, Wisconsin Department of Public Ins true tioni^ 12'6 Laxigdon/ 
Street, Madison,Mlis. 53702. Free. i * \- 



In order ' to accurately assess cjuality education., it is essential tb^ ob- 
tain objective information ab^ut student performance in a given school. 
Before this cat\ be done, it fs' necessary to determine exactly what factors 
are related to student performance. Quality education implies goals, 
methods of reaching them, ^'and ' criteria to judge progress in reaching 
them. An indicator is the measurement; of a criterion of progress. In 
order to discuss indicators logically. Section I discusses their classifi- 
cations. Indicators are seen as measures of input to the educational 
process, or as measures of the products (output) of the educational process, 
and some are seen as both input and ^output; that is, they are interactive. 
After a review of the literature, Section III describes briefly the Pennsyl^ 
vania assessment program, student performance measures , indicators used in 
the Pennsylvania program, and procedures employed in the analysis and re- 
lationships observed- among indicators. Although most' of the observed 
relationships are based on the' assessment of fifth and eleventh graders 
conducted between 1969 and 1973, additional f indings on more: recent 
assessment are also reviewed. In the final section, some citizen sug- / 
gestions of indicators are translated from narrative statements to t^.umeri- 
cerir-codes. Such coding should^ give citizens . a way. to compare theit school 
to anotFrei?^chool or to some established standard. • 
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97. Gue.rriero, Carl A. Interest in school and learning. A ^uide to the 
analysis and interpretation of EQA scores and related intervention 
techniques . Guide to strategies for improvements goal .4^ First edition, 
Harfisburg:, Pennsylvania State Department of Education, Bureau of 
Planning and Evaluation, 1974, 65 pages. ED 114 968. MF $0.83. 
HC $3.50.- - 

■ This document is designed to assist school district personnel in the o.. 
•identification of intervention strategies that have a goo4 probability - 
of increasing the district's mean score on the Goal IV Educational 
Quality Assessment (EQA) instrument. Appropriate educational research . 
has been:' reviewed, and distilled into seven propositions, that are appli- 
cable-' to the re^l world of basic education. In addition to these propo- 
sitions, intervention techniques that may affect Goal IV (student interest 
in school and' learning) are described. The interventions, in most cases, 
are widely discussed in the literature and are. being useu' in school 
districts throughout the nation- An appendix contains bibliographies 
related to these strategies, which include continuous progress plans, 
team teaching, open education, leafning stations , student contracting^ 
^ individualized instruction, simulation and gaming, progranmied ins truc- 
^ tloq,, and , peer tutoring. The final section considers related innovative . ; 
progr^s res^ulting from Elementary and Secondary Educatiori^.Act Title III 
and . desbribes a publication that can help identify school jdistricts using 
these programs. Deciding which of the propositions and wltlch of the 
intervention"^techniques are appropriate is left to the school district 
\^staff. X ' ' " 

98\ Holakv,^ Joseph L> ApjV-e cia ting human accomplishments. ^ A guide to the 
analvsiTgyand interpretaHon of EQA scores and related intervention 
^ techniquesx Guide to strategies for improvement y goal. 9. PDE working 
papers . Harri^burg: Pennsylv^kn^a State Department of Education, Bureau 
of Planning and^'Eyaluation, 1975^\84 pages. ED 114 969. MF $0.83. 
HC $4.67. \ _ . 

Goal IX of the Educationarl Quality Asses^rn^t (EQA) deals with appreci- 
ating human accomplishmentsV^oThe assessment instruments concentrate on 
attitudes that measure^the degree of value students place on.-areas of 
human accomplishment and the willingness of students to explore environs- 
men ts where firsthand experiences are available. The purpose of this 
paper is (1) to provide school districts concerned about the improvement 
. of student attitudes as they relate. to Goal* IX with dues to strategies 
and programs that may effect change, -. (2) to help school districts utilize 
the EQA School Report as a diagnostic tool for the design and impleTnenta- 
tion of curriculum change, and (3) . to' provide suggested strategies and 
sources of literature specifically designed to focus on GoalMX. Two ^ • 
distinct approaches are- presented. The indirect approach analyses the 
condition variables that have significant 'correlation:, coefficients to" 
.Goal .IX scores' The direct approach analyzes the student response pat-- 

terns to the questionnaire JLtems to determine areas or subscales that 
^ can serve as a point offoctis for investigating educational research and 
implementing intervention/strategies. The document also ^discusses inter-' 
vention techniques and ongoing programs. An- extensive bibliography and 
^appendixes that provide' a sample school report and describe available in- 
formation packjets are included. ' . 
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Kendig, Thomas E* Pennsylvania's Educational Quality Assessment: The 
first step to educational change . Harrisburg: Pennsylvania ^tate De- 
partment of Education , Bureau of Educational Quality Assessment, April 
'1974. Psper presented at the annual meeting of the American Educational 
Research Assdciation, Chicago^. April 1974. 9 pages. ED 090 262. MF , \ ^ t 

■■■•$o-:83;'' ,HC; $i,67.. , i-^^"' j,. ■ '^WlB; 

An assessment progi^am was-.developed-^to-i-measu^ i 

tional programs used in the school .districts ^roughout-Penns^^ — ... | 

The effectiveness of the school was determined by measuring its product, < ^"1 
collective student performance. This required a design which takes into 
account other conditions which appear to contribute to student performance, - h 
•Implementing the model was carried out in three phases; Phase one in- 
cluded the development, field tiesting and refining of the instruments for' I 
.each of the goals, the procedures foir collecting data about students >^ 
/school and conununi ty conditions i and computer analytic techniques for f 
determining the relationship of school; and comtnunity conditions ""which' \ 
exif^t with studient performance. Phase two concerned I;ltself , with the col- | 
le,ction of : information stratified from a state representative and phase ' .' S 
tKree is the actual assessment of schools , which is a con tinuirig ^activity .'If 
begun in 1970. The assessment findings can be used to provide a focus • ;( 
for examining individual student t^^^^^^^ to measure '\ 
the. effectiveness of curriculum changes and to provide- objective data to 
; support .requests for pi^og^si^s and equipment.! . y i 

Kleppick, Annabelle L . , 6r Cos tanzo, Nancy L. \ An educational needs, 
assessment' of -lonj», teirm care adminis trative personnel in the /coimnon- ; 
.wealth of Pennoylvariia . Pittsburgh: Pittsburgh Univ. , Giradukte ; 'i 

' Schoal of Public Health. 152 pages. ED 124 713. ; MF $0.83. HC $8.69. ;i 

The Graduate Schodr of P of Pittsburgh, directed 

its efforts towards providing continuing education courses to 'enable ' 
long te^^^ administrators to qualify for relicensure in accordance v 

with ?'=innsylvania's* requirement^. Because of the diversity qf adminis tra- ' A 
tXDrs' I educational background,'' more data were needed to^establlsh a sys-- % 
tematic J^asis for program planningv In September ^1^^ - I 5 

: was maiied to 962 nl4rsing' home adminis trators and ^^s^^^ per- ' 

^sonnei. ■ . Two groups were surveyed ; 482 students who' had attended non- / 
credit programs or . courses of tlie Long Terra Care Unit and 480 admi^ 
tors wtio had not attended any programs. Of the 962 questionnaires mailed, 
473 (49%0 were returned'; The major portion jDf_t^^^^ 

presents without discussion the survey responses, showing the character- 
^ istics of administrators and non-administrator^ (environmental, personal, 
, and professional) , their preferences; for furthex education (bachelor's 
'degree, master's degree,, crediit courses only, and nonrrcredit courses) , ^ \ 
and program, format preferences . A description of the potential student 
6ody for a degree program and implications /or* planning are derived ^ ' - 
from the responses . Appended materials include: sample cover letter^ 
the survey form;^> tabulated responses , a list of administrator degree ; , i | 

majors, and a map of Pennsylvania's baccalaureate and master^s external l 
'■'■degree' '^programs. 
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101, : -l^ight, Robert L. Testing of "citizenship" in the EQA: A critique. 
Social Studies Journal , l?t5. 4 (3), 42-49. .EJ 126 933. 

. The Pennsylvania Educational Quality Assessment (EQA) is criticized 
for confusing the dis tine tioi^^etween achievement and at Cxtudes > the 
dis tinct ion between citiz^^^ failing to incor- 

porate moral education'. " 



102. Masters, James R. 6c Shannon, Gregory A 

a changing world instrument: A validation study 



Pennsylvania,' s preparing for 



_ rn--^ -. V ' Paper presented at 

the annual meeting of the. National Council on Measurement in Educatioiji, 
Washington, D.C^Anril 1975, 18 pages. ED 110 '523. \mF $0.83, 
HC jjl.67. ^ 



Assessment (EQA) 

8 and 11 yere 
s chool district 



The. validities of the Pennsylvania Educational Qualify 
Preparing for a Changing World Instruments au- grades 5, 
inves tigateS.* The situdy was carried out in; a suburban 
where many students had .experienced a great deal oif chm 

lives. ; At each^ grade level-- approximately 0 students, who had experienced 
,a great deal of changt. and 60 students who 'md experlen^ 
pairttcipated. Each stude:it resporidf^r! -r^ cb^ B^JA insti/u6ent f f^^^ 
to his/h^r grade level. At each gro^c^ ^et^uX teaiChersV were asked to choose 
students :high and low in "emotional fortitude /V In 1^ the 
validities of the instruments, EQA scores of ; student^ rated high were 
compared with those of students rated low, "jrhe stucjy provided some 
evidence for the validity of the EQA instrumesnt at 4ach grade level. 
Validity support was gathered for the total instruinent, for the Ineffec-- 
tive Solutions; subtest , and for the Effective Solutions subtest ; however, 
no validity support v.as found for the Emotional Aajustment subtest. In 
general, stronger v^^lidity -support was found for /the instruments when 
responded to by students who had experienced; a ^reat deal of change th^ 
when reslpbnded to by students who had experienced little change. 

Pennsylvania State Depar^nient of . Education. Educational Quality Assess- 
ment ini Penns.ylvania — The first six years . H^rrisburg: Pennsylvania 
State Department of Education, 1973. . '21 pagefe. ED 088 925. MF $0.83. V 

.HC..$1.67. ■ ■ ■ ■// ■ 



^ Reviewed in this public relations publication is an' overview of programs, ■ , 
goals, arid procedures written for parents and lay groups as well as seg-V i 
ments of /the educational community. " . ■ 

104. Pennsylvania State, Department of Educatiop, Bureau of Planning and Evalu r 
ation. > ^Educational Quality Assessment. Manual for interpreting elementary 
school reports . Harrisburg: Pennslyvania State Department of Education j 



Bureau of Palnning and Evaluation, 1974. 
HC $3.50. ^ ' - — - " 



66 pages. ED 101 003. MF $0.83. 



This manual is designed to accompany Pennsylvania Educational Quality 
Asseissment (EQA) elementary school report^ for a district. The manual 
is not [intended to. stand alone; it is an aid to school administrators 
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<^nd other staff members for underscar.d ing the reports of their r<^spective 
schools... Inf oririatioii inclades:.; .participating schoois, adminlstf'raition . 
procedure, nature of ' the questlonncires , Pennsylvania* s 10 goals of quMity 
education, percentile raril<: by g.oal> predicated score range , condition 'vari-- 
ables, student distributions for rcognitive measures criterion-referenced 
scoring model,, sample school ireport, a status profile, teacher qui^stion- 
nairey and normal curve with 2-scores and percentile equivalents. , 



105, 



P en n s y 1 v a n i a St r , t eT) e p a r t m e n t of Education, Bureau of Planning and Evalu- 
ation. Educ ational Quality As5e^ : sr-e'H^t. HaTuial'^ror IrTlIefpr'errn^ 
medl ate' s ch ool r epbr t s . Harrisbu|rg;: Pennsylvania State ; Department of ■ 
Education, Bureau of Planning ctnd Evalua^tibn , 3 974. 67 pages. ED 101 ' 
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MF $0.83. HC $3.50. 



This manual is designed to accomjpan 
Assessment (EQA) junior high school 
is not intended to stand alone; it 
and othier staff members for underst 
schools. Information^ includes: pa 
procedure , nature, of the quest ionna 
quality education , percentile rank 
dition variables, student distribut 
referenced scoring model, sample sp 
questionnaire, anc3 normal curve wit 



y Pennsylvania Educational Quality • 
reports, for a districtV The manual 
i^ an aid to school administrators/ ^ 
anding the reports of their respective 
r ticipa ting schools , administration V/, 
ires, Pehnsylvania's 10 goals of }/ 
by goa Is , pr ed i c ted score range , con- 
ibhs for cognitive measutes, criterion- 
ho:b 1 / ep or t jj a s. tat us prof i le j teacher 
h E~scoresVand percen'£;lle equivalents. 
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Pennsylvar^ia State Department of Educa^tion, Bureau of rPlianrviug andv Eyalu-- 
at ion. . Educational Quality Assessment, Manual for interpreting secondary 
school reports . " Harrisburg: Pennsylvania State Department j of Ed^^^^ 



Bureau of Planning and Evaluation, 1974, 
HC $3.50. . 



67 pages* ED 101 006, $0.83. 



This manual is designed to accompany Pennslyvania Educational Quality 
Assessment (EQA) secondary school reports for a district: / T^ 
not intended to stand alone; it is an aid to school administrator srvand^ * V 
otKer staff members for understanding the reports of their respective 
schools. Information .includes : participating schools ^ administratdfoA^ 
procedure , nature of the ques tipnnaires , Pennsylvania' s 10 goal's of ^ > _ 
quality education, percentile rank by goal, predicted score :range, con-- . ' 
dition' variables , student distributions for 'cognitive measures ,< criterion- 
referenced scor^^ ..model, sample school report, a status profile, teacher 
questionnaire, and normal curve with Zr^scores and pe^rcentile equiA^alents^ . 

Pennsylvania State Department of Education, Bureau of .Planning and Evalu-- j 
ation. Educational Quality Assessper.t publicity suggestions or . . > Is. 
Anybody out there listcnin?^ . . ; "or calkinp, ? Harrisburg: Pennsylviinia 
Stafce Department of Education, Bureau of Planning and ^Evaluation, 1974. 
50 pages. . ED 100 968. MF $0. 83. " HC $2. 06 . . 

The Penns3''lvania Departiment of Education suggests a scheme of what a . 
school district might /do in' the way cf preassessment . publicity , con-; 
current publicity, and postassessmer.t " publicity regarding:v Educational 
Quality Asse^ssment (EQA) ^repor ts ; A case study is presented of a hypo-^'^' 
thetical ;School district with five elementary schools, two junior highs. 
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ckhd a senior high which received eight EQA reports* The pr^'sentations 
are.;Suggestiye, not prescriptive. Sample releases, letter;^ to parents, 
memos to teachers, statements to pupils, etc, are provid^^ as examples 
of these different methods of information dissemination y/' \ 

Pennslyvania State Department of Education^ Bureau of/^Flanning and Evalu- 
at^ion; EQA school represehtative's handbook , Harri^ourg: Pennsylvania 
State DepartTTieht of "EducationV Bureau of Planning a^^ Evaluation, 1975. 
13 pages. ED 106 3i23* v^^^^ HC .$1.67v. ; j/ - 

Step-~by-step instructions for the school represe|itative responsible for 
'Educational Quality Assessment in Penrisy2,vania i(re pro repre-' 
sentative, who is e^rpected to attend Quality Asf^sessraent Wox^ . " 

given information jf.bout how to schedule the administration of the 
questionnaire, how co collect district and S'Uiopl data, and how to deter- 
mine whether sufficient and correct asSessme'nt materials have been re-^^^^.^ 
ceived. : Besides administering and distributing the questiom^^ 
representative is responsible for t raining ' fmonitors-j^ -ArfiTer question-- ■ 
naire completion, ;the representative must lefeelc^e n^^ 
raccuracy and then faturn them to the appropriate address as identified- 
on a' summary chart • I ■ ^ ^^ ■;v ^ v. , ^ 

Pennsylvania State iDepartmer?.t of Education, Bureau of Plantjing and Evalu- 
ation . Monitor's handbooks Educational Quality Assessment.' Elementary . 
Harrisburg: Pennsylvania State Department of /Education, Bureau of Planning 
anci Evaluation, 1975. 12 pages. ED 106 m $0.83:^ 

Monitors are provided with step-by-step 'directions on how, to administer 
Pennsylvania;' s Educational Quality Assei^snent Questiounaires to elementary 
school pupils. They are told what materials are needed^ how to keep 
materials secure", and what to do if a istudeAt misses a session. Monitors: " 
are .given suggestions for questiorinaire adminlstratipn and told what to 
do an^d" say in each of the four sittings. 

Pennsylvania Stai^e Department of Education, Bureau of Planning , and Evalu^ " ' 
iationv: Mo nitor's handbook. Educational Quality Assessment. ^ tntermediate > 
Harrisburg: - Pennsylvania State Department of Education, B^Teau of Planning 
;and Eval^iation, 1975. 13 -pages. ED 106.:..325^ MF-$0^83. / HG^^n 

Monitors &e provided with -step--by-step directions on hp>; to administer ; 
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terials iare nieeided, ' how to 



Pennsylvania' s Educational Quality Assessment 
mediate school, pupils: They are told, x^^hat mak 
keep materials secure, at^d what to do if a student misses 
Monitors are . given suggestidns" for questionnaire adminis tratibn arid told 
what to do and say ^ in each of the four sittings. 

Pennsylvania State Department of Education, Bureau of Planning and Evalu-- 
a t i o n . Monitor's handbooky Educational Qua lit;y Assessment. Secondary , vV 
Harrisburg: Pennsylvania State Department of , .Education, Bureau of Planning 
^nd Evaluation, 1975. 13. pages.. ED 106.326: I MF $0.83. HC $1.67. \ ( : 



Monitors are provider' with step-by-step directions oa how to i=^dminister 
Pennsylvania's ilucatjcTial Quali ty Assessment Questionnaires to secondary 
school pupils.. Th^y are told \jhat materials are needed* hov to keep 
tuateri^als secure, and what to do if a student misses a session- Monitors 
are given; suggestions fbr questionnaire administration and told what to 
do and say, in ^ach of ' the- f our si ttings . ' 

Pennsylvania State Department of Public Ins traction * Proceedings of the 
State A^dvisorv Committee on the Assessment of Educational Quality (1st, 
■ HarrisburR,. Bennsvlvania^ February, 1968) . Harrisburg: Pennsylvania:; 
State Department , of Public Instrucrtion , February 1968. 49 pages. ED : 
081 787,; MF $0,83. HC $2.06. . " ./ ^ 

Proceedings of the first meeting of the State Advisory Committee for the' 
Pennsylvania Bureau of Quality Education Assessment are provideid. The 
proceedings are comprised of the following : ; . Superintendent Vs^^ M^^^ 
Charge to fche^ Committee; The Plan~ for Assessing Educational Quality in 
Pennsylvania ; Ifliat Will 'Qua:li ty ^Education Assessment Measure? ; Progress ; . 
Report on the National Assessment Project;;-Suminary of Coirjs^nts an 
gestions; and Couclusion/ Concerns of- the* committee were related; to the 
sampling procedure for the ApriL .l^^ 

in the reliance 'on paper and pencil self-report instruments, the items 
language in terms of/dif ficulty level and of semantics iv, the working of - 
"cerjEain-'items which seemed to imply a value judgment ,o,f the\ behavior 
in question, and, the need to establish a list; of ''guidelines" for 
teachers concerning the nature of the assessment and its purposes. . 

Pennsylvania State Environmental Education Advisory Council. Environ- 
mental education report - Pehnsvlvania-y;Environmental Education Advisory 
Council. Harrisburg: Pennsylvania State Environmental Education ad- T 
visory Council, January 1974/' 30 pages A- ED lizs ^867. MF $0*83. HC $^.66: 

In 1973, the Pennsylvania Environmental Education Advispry Council was 
charged with surveying , the current status of 'environuiental education in 
the state and preparing recommendations for the development and subsequent 
implementation of a broad-based environmental- education program plan ; \ 
for kindergaf ten thrQugn grade twelve (K-12) > The Council was asked^ 
also to recommend teacher education programs needed to insure the success 
of the K~12 programs. TheVresults of the Counc^ 

in this report-. Divided into a number of parts, the sections of the 
report include the necessity for environmental education programs, and ' 
rec/>.imendations . An appendix contains a definition of environmental j 
eiducaticn and a listing of school districts answering the survey. 

Russell, Nolan F-. l^etting inside the ^EOA inventory: Grade 8 . Harris- 
burg: Pennsylvania.^State Department of Education, Bureau of Planning 
and Evaluation, 1974. 69 pages. ED 103 468.: MF $0.83. HC $3:50. 

.X,,'' ■ ■ ■ ' n ■ ■, ■ ■ .': .■ ■ ;, . 

Although it is diff icult \oth to determine educational goals and to 
m^sure goal attainment , the^Educational Quality Assessment Inventory 
(EQAI) has ambitiously tackled both problems. During a five-year period 
45 separate instruments containing over 2000 items were constructed. 
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revised , rej ected » and accepted in preparation for the present inventory. 
This inventory has scales which independently nieasure different facets lof 
educational goals including basic skill achieveraeiit , social and health r 
habits, feelings toward self and others, value placed on learning and 
phuman accoraplishment, interest in creative activities, and; methods of 
coping with freedom. The battery of tcsts'was administered' to 253,226 
students attending 2A0 CommonwPialth intermediate schools. Though in- 
dividual names were erased prior co test scori;|^;|, information necessary t 
to identify general student groupi^ v;as obtained through questions of / 1 

- -sex-T-ab-i~lity- level-,- and father occupLation. Answ.ers_J^^ere_.scp^e^^ 

norm-referenced and criterion-referenced inethods. Selection of these >J 

* complementary scoring methods ehhapce the concept that result account*- 
abilitry-^goes beyond the school; Recognition ox many experiences shaping ■ 

the educational progress of ah individual, however, does not detract 

• from efforts to restructure, scho: I programs in hopes of goal attaintaent. 

115'. Russell, Nolan F. G ettilig inside the EQA inventory .Grade- ll > Harriisr ' 
. burg: Pennsylvania State Departments of "Education, i Bureau of Planning 
;: atid Evaluation, 1975. \ 70 pages^ ' ED 109 199. MF $0.83. ^ HC ;$3^50: 



The Secondary Form of the Educational Quality Assessment (EQA) Inven- 
tory is designed for 11th grade students in Comonwealth public schools. 
Test scales are designed to measure some facet of state quality assess- 
ment goals. Along with basic skills , the various :inst rumen ts e 
(1) social and health habits, (2) feelings toward .self and others, (3)-^ ■ 

-value placed on learning and human 'accomplishr:;ent, (s4) interest in 
creative activities, (5) methods of coping with frustration, and (6) 

^ attitudes toward vork and career planning » Extensive investigation 
concerning the consistency of st:udent res^ponses within each scale and 
the stability of student response^ to the scales over time has befen 
conducted'. Total scales, yielded high internal consistency reliability 
while shorter subseal'es were x^eak^ Strong correspondence between ratings 
made by teachers and scudent; scores was demonstrated for seven of the 
attitude scales. The unit of anailysls of all data received from the^' 
EOA was the school.. The inventory provided information on: (1) student-- 

* body standing on each composite goal test relative to a .statewide reference 
: ;. group , (2) student-body ^standing relative to groups similar in home' and 
: school environments , and (3.) proportion of student-body who demonstrated 
• minimum positive attitudes. - 

SOUTH CAROLINA—ASSESSMENT PROGRAM .. . ' ^ 

116. South Carolina State Department of Education, Office of Planning. A 

planning model for operationalizi^^ long-range educational ob1ectives >: 
..Columbia: South Carolina State Depar.tment- of Education , Of f ice of : 
^ Planning, August 1971. 42 pages. ED ,100 038- -I-tF $0.83. HC $2.06- - 

' This- document reports on the efforts«of the South Carolina'' State Depart- 
: mentv of EduC:ation to develop a comprehensive educational •planning^capability 
Art assessment mbdel and a dynamic model were developed to help in the iden-. 
^jtification of educational needs and in . the evaluation of public; education: 



.;in the state. The' assessment model relates instructional program areas 
to population., program, and student characteristics through the use of 
an educational evaluation matrix. In several instructional areas cri- 
terion measures are compared with status measures to identify discrepancies, 
On the basis of thes^*. discrepancies, educational needs are established. 
.The dynam^.c model iic^ a framework to assess and direct educational change. . 
. After a review of assessment study results , the dynamic model is employed 
to give priority rankings to Identified needs. The document exHmines- 
the channels for decision making in the- plaiming process and presents a 
"flow chart for developing program documents* Major participants in the ~ 
planning process include the state board of education, the state superin- . 
tend'ent of education, the superintendent ''s executive planning committee^ 
and the office of planning, /' 

117. Ttull, J. Raymonds A brief backg;round of the establishment of the : ' 
- ^^Educational Objectives for 1975" . Columbia: South Gardlina State 

Department of Education. 33 pages . ED 080 603 . MF $0.83,; HC $2.06- 

Pollowlng a brief discussion of. the development of the '/South Carolina ^ : 
Educational Objectives for 1975," needs assessment dat^a ar<e provided. ^ 
These data providie the criteria, status measure, and^ discrepancy related ■ 
. to school dropouts y instruction in basic skills , program for the handi-. 
capped, state-wide kindergarten,- first grade failures, and occupational y 
training. , .r' , /■ , ■ ■ . 

118. Finch, JobnH. ' Abstract : Fall, 19 7 4, South/Carolina Statewide Testing 

V Program, volume 1, number 15 . Columbia: South Carolina State Department 
of Education, Office of Research, February' 1975. 23 pages. ED 110 :476. 
■ ' MF '$0.83. HC $1.67. • / 

The Fall, 1974 South Carolina Statewide Testing ^ 
to nearly all of South Carolina's f9urth and seventh gr^^ 
;a sample of ninth and eleventh grade students participated in the testis 
■ program. There were 49,068 fourtK graders , about 98 percent , 'arxd 53,662 _ 
\ \. seventh graders, about 99 percent, tested. A represen|:atiye sample; o 
r . \ the s tate 's ninth and eleventh/'grade students j approximate 11 percent, 
: \were tested. The results provide a picture of the , performance of fb.urth, : 
and seventh grade public school students in the state. Additionally, the 
sample of ninth and eleventh grade public school students allows their : ■ 
test scores to be generalized to the ninth and eleventh grsL^e public 
school students in South Carolina. The Comprehehsivei Tests' of Basic Skills 
(CTBS) i l orm S , were employed to measure student *s ^^^to^ areas 
of reading, language^ mathematics , reference skills, science, arid social 
studies. The CTBS /has bieen standardized on the basis of a sample of 
: : appr across the natioh. Soiith 

Carolina ■ student CTBS scores were: compared to the national medians. The 
cbmparisdns showed that South Carolina's fourth, seven th^ ninth, and 
. eleventh gradfe. students consistentiV>....5jCKJY^d^T^o^ than the national median. 

119/!^ Finch , John M . Abstract: Fall, 1974, South Carolina Student Survey and. 

Attitude/inventory . Volume I , number 18 . Columbia: Soutjr^arolina State 
" .D or Educa^'tion, Office of Research, May 1975. 43 pages. ED HI 

: ?:^ :;8 



The Fall, 1974 South Gafolina Statewide Testing Program included an 
achievement, test ; the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills; the Short 
FoxTU Test of Acadeniic Aptitude; aud : the, ^^tudent Survey and Attitude - 
• Inventory (SSAI) , which is the subject of this report. The SSAI was 
■ ■ administered in November 1974 to 48,107 students- Most of South Carolina's 
seventh grade. students and a sample of ninth and . eleventh grade students 
participated in this phase of the program. The SSAI is an instrument ; 
which measures how students feel about themselves , oti;ier people, and 
• - the world; it is seen as having potential for examining the attitudes 
: ' ; of students and obtaining an indication of jchange in their .ySeif-concept. 

This document contains the SSAI Form A, questionnaire results and dis-- , v 
V. cussion, a detailed model of the SSAI, and^a computer printout report 
of the statewide, seventh grade student survey, section of the SSAI* 

d20." John sort ;LyTinM &: Finch, John M;;^ Sduth Carolina Statewide Testing . 
Program. Fall. 1975;. G eneral rep6rt> /.Coluirbia: South Carolina State 
Department of Education, Office of :Research, March 1976. 102 page^,' 
, ' ED, 121 847. KF $0i83. HC $6.01. , 

. The highlights of South Carolina 's Statewide Testing Programy^-Falrl', \1975 

are suminarized. Chapter one provides an overview of the; report including 
■ the program's his tv^rical origins and changes that have occurred oveir the ' 
past five yesrs ,as well as a delineation of the program-^ objectives . 

Chapter two is concerned v/ithyays in which the performance scores can 
be utilized, w^ys in which the. individvial achievement data can be utilized 
at the classroom and school levels , arid the ways in which the aggregated 
achievement and attitude data can 1>e utilized at the school, district , ^ 
and state l.^vels: Chapter three cons! ..cs of four sections related to the . 
methodology employed in cpriducting the project. Chapter 'four presents the 
. performance of students in grades four, seven, and. eleven on. the* Compr^^ 
heusivo Tests of Basic sfei Chapter^ f ive presents- the most 

■ -interesting results of grade eleven students on the Student Survey and ; 
Attitude Inventory. The appendices /contains CTBS summary of results for 
South Carolina ank an annotated copy of the South Carolina Student Survey 
and, A>ttitude Inventory , Form B. ^. 



; TEXAS - .; ^ . V/'.-: :v ■ 

121-^ Arte^ur^^^iv±s }i. , et al. identification and measurement of career 

education dutcomes: A Texas model. Journal of Career Education , 1976, 
2 (3), 24-37." EJ 137 ADA. • 

As part of a statewide assessment planning effort to establish career % 
education in 'T^xas, basic information was sought. Procedures used to 
find out what . community members thought student development should be in 
■ terms of career education are described'. The practicality and feasibility 
of measuring the student outcomes identified are discuss&d... 



VIRG INIA " - 

122, Clean Kav.in^ Achievement Cenuer/ Psvcho-motor needs assessment of 
Virginia school children . Fort Collins, Colorado :\ Glen Haven Achieve- 

.. ment Center, May 1973. 219 pages. ED 093 899. MF\$0;83. HC $11.37. 

An effort to assess psycho-motor (P-M) n'eeds among Virginia children in 
K-A and in special primary classes for the educable ment:^lly retarded 
is presented.x Included .are. methods for selecting, combining, and devel^ 
oping evaluation measures, which are verified statistically by analyses 
of data collected, from a stratified sample of approximately 4,500 children 
. A screening instrument be utilized by classroom teachers in/the ideni- 
f-ication of suspected deficiencies in P-M functioning was 'complet^^^ 
an additional 1,803 children. A wide range of deficiencies in psycjio- ^ 
motor functionirig were revealed; in all grade leVels exr^mined. TtieA>at-r 
tern of incidence indicates that for a large number of children^ c<inr , - 
tinued improvement of P-M skills will not occur without: int erven tioV^^^ 

— On the basis o£ this study three; major, areas of concern reqiA 
at ten t ion : (1) teacher education geared towarcv awareness arid developinenl 

' of P-M functioning , (2) expansion of . curriculum to include obj ectives , - ; 
^ arid (3) further develppment of test instruments and inyestigation of the 
. .P-M doma.in.- v/' ■■■v:.; -i''' ' ^ ; ■v^^" 

123. Phillips, Francis T. , Jr^^ Virginia ^Educationai' Needs Assessment of - : 
public school children in the cognitive, af fective and psvcho-motor: 
domains . Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Educa- 
tional Research AssociationV Chicago, April 1974V 65 pages. ED 093 

-.^4.\ MF $0^8^ 

The study identified the critical educational /needs of, ea^^ 
area in the state arid indicated that 'measurement should ^^^^ terms' of 

— \ the cogriitive . and affective behavior of s tud^^rits. Phase one of the 

study was condu'cted on the, c ^i&thodr and classroom, as 

a social systW; provides the settirig within which the^;,^ of 
the learne; is expressedsiri three output ' «V 

behavior in the cbgnitiye dotnain, learner-^bHented the ; 

affective domain, and the interrelationships of these cognitive an^ 
affective behaviors* These behaviotai outputs w^re^^^c^ in-- 
dicators of . self-perception& , verbally expressed behaviors; and mani-- 
fest oehaviors which the learner originally possessed on; entry to the 
school and classroom- Phase two, concerned with the psycho-motor (P-K) 
domain, yielded irifonnation about^^^^^^^t^ domain, data 

^ regarding instruments of measurement, and incidence figures for the^ < 

school popvilation. . Eight separate areas of P-H functioning were assessed, 
■ Through phase two of the . needs assessment study in all three domains, - 
Virginia' hopes to become fully "accountable for providing quality edcca- 
tion for every child in the public schools of the commonwealth. 
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124. Brouillet, Frank B.. Ir^hase IV: Educational needs assessment for Wash- 
ington state students. March 1973. (Su mmarv). Monterey, Calif;; CTB/ 
McGr^w Hill, March 1973. 42. pages. ED 086 725. MF $0.83. HC $2.06/ 
Also available from Dr. Frank B. Broiiillet, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Olympia,- WA 98504>; ^ ! . 

The results of the Washington Elementary Educational' Assessment Project 
(I^EAP) are presented in this report. The purposes of the assessment 
project were (1) to assess the reading and mathematics achievement in'^-^ 
Washington elementary schools by sampling fourth and sixth grade students „ 
in randomly selected school buildings; (2) to identify instructional 
^objectives and to determine the degree to which students are achieving ^ 
those objective's ; and (3) to determine the degree to which students are 
/achieving thfe .ieyel expected of ^t^^ administered 
concurrently: ^;:he California Achievement Tests, 1^70;: the Short Form 
Test of Academic Aptitude; and a fact sheet describing school character- 
, istics , completed by school personnel. Six main cbnclus ions were drawn 
t:. from the results of the assessment, -including the fact that the students: ^ 
{ generally scored as anticipated in reading and significantly below ex-- 
pectation in mathemat?lcs. V ' ^ 

125 . RasT) , Alfred , Jr , ,v & Stiles ; Richard. Usin^ the Anchor Test' Study f xi 
state assessment / Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American 

/. " Educational Research? Association, San Francisco, April 1976, 9 pages. 

ED 124 576.; MF $0.83.. HC-$1.67. . /. * . 

1 A report is given on two years' experience in using the Anchor Tes^: Study 
I (ATS) norms, developed l)y the Educational Testing Service under contract 
i to the U. S. Office of Education as part of the'-Washington Stat > 
i men t program. In the first year , the desire to develop a jstate reading 
\ achievement-profile through the ;application of the ATS norm tables was^^ 
\ incarpdrated into the Washington State ESEA Title HI needs assessment 
1 plan.ibr fiscal year. . A 20% sample of schools containing: grade 6 

;was: drawn and attempts made to coliect sixth---grade test data comp^ 
■with the ATS tables X The data were tabulated and reported as total reading 
■:raean scores and standard deviations for the state as a whole and " f or- 
'"ten categories based on. district size. Because cr sampling and data col- 
lettion problems, changes were made in the second year's endeavor. All 
districts using tests covered by the ATS nonns were given the opportanlty 
to contribute data. No att'empt was made to generalize beyond the popu- 
lation supplying test res tuls, but the analysis was expanded to include 
^ the reading subtests and grades^ 4'and ;5 as well as grade 6» 

WEST VIRGINIA V \ ; • 

126. Puzzuoli, David A. , & Alexander. DonaldvL. A study of the' West Virginia 
' State-County Testing Program . Mdrgantpwri : West Virginia Uniy. , College 

/ of Human Resources and Education, April 197J.- 181 pages. ED 056 060. 
MF $0.33. HC $10.63. V . ^ > 



In September 1962, the State Board of Education initiated a broad annual 
study^< of the academic achievement and scholastic aptitude of West Virginia 
public schools called the State-County Testing Program. The results of 
this program in Region 11 IJest Virginia schools or 1965-66 - 1969-76 
are analyzed to: (1) identify discernable trends; (2) fiijci any significant 
disparities between results of the Testing Program and tHe objectives of 
the Comprehensive Education Prograin; (3) provide an item analysis on 
achievement tests used in the State-County Testing Program for academic 
year 1969-70. 

y ^ "^^^ ' ' 

WISCONSIN ■ " ;^ ' 



127 i Wisconsin StatG Department^fnPirbXfc^ 

men t and Planning Services. Interpretive report on the Wisconsin State 
Mathem atics ^ Assessment . 1973 pilot year. Vol. 1^ report 2, Madiison: 
Wisconsinv^; »te Depa^itmerit of Public. Instruction, Division for Manage- 
ment and K. .aining Services J 1974. 71 pages. Available from the Depart-- 
lAent of Public Instruction, 126 'Langdon Street, Madison, Wis. 53702. 

■/ .Tree.' ' 

' This report contains, an interprretive analysis of^ Individual test items 
. used in the 1973 Wisconsin 'State Mathematics :A at grades 3 and . 

7. The sampling procedures, organisation, interpretation of data, limi- 
tations, and useful definitions of the test, and test results are discussed 
The analysis includes an evaluation of eacbv. test item and provides recom-- 
mendations where appropriate. Offered are general interpretive conclusions 
The appendix consists of an exemplary mathematics program for grades 

128. Wisconsin State Depart '.en t of Public Instruction, Division for Management 
ard* Planning 'Services > Interpretive report on the Wisconsin State 
Reading Assessment, 1973 pilot year>^ Volume ly report- 3 . -Madison: : 
\ Wisconsin State Depaxtmentpr^Pfblic Instruction, Division for Management 
: and Planning Services, 1974. 134 pages. Available from the Department 
of Public Instruction, 126 Langdon Street, Madison, Wis. 53702. Free. 

The reading assessment: undertaken by the Department of Public Instruction 
in May 1973 Was a pilot ' S tudy . As such its primisry purpose was to pro- 
* vide information for future assessment instrupients , adininistration pro~ ^ : 
cedures, sampling procedures j arid data analysis alternatives * Thus, this 
document contains a critical examination of the pilot procedures as well f 
as an ttem by itenx report of the results of the first testing program and 
interpretive statements about the results. General comments areTmade. 
pertaining to strengths and ':7eaknesses of the instrument, and where per ti--:: 
nent,\ examples of specific items are discussed. " The report considers" 
::c3mpling procedures , implicat.lcns , and suggestions for f uture assessment .'r 
The data analysis chapters reproduce all the actual items (in miniature) \ 
with evaluative comments on item validity, readability, domains, and. ^ 
objectives. . . . A, 



Wisconsin State Department of Public Instruction, Division for Manage-- 
men t and Planning Services. Wisconsin Learner Asse ssment: 1973 pilot 
year report* Vol« 1, report 1 . Madison: 'Wisconsin State Department, of 
Public Instruction, Division for Management and Planaing Services, 
February 197 A . 193 pages^;/ Available from the Department of Public 
Instruction, 125 Langdorv/Street , Hadisbnl Wi''. 53702* Free. 

This report containsy'the results of the first statex^ide educational 
learner pilot assessment in Wisconsin/ The ! objectives of the program 
were: (1) to develop and refine the statex>7ide assessment p 
ing instrument development , instrument adminis trationj analysis > iuter-- 
pretation, and/aissemination of the results; (2) to provide a preliial- v 
nary statewide prof ile of how well' students demonstrate their knowledge ■ 
and-s^drll-'cynceTning^^ tnathematics and reading; \ 

(3) to jdevedop baseline, information for measuring p^ : ; ' 

The development of ins trumehts and objectives and i saropliiig pxocedur 
are discussed. The percentage of stud en ts^^ 
answered the item correctly if all 

had taken the test is given for each item and objective in ; the reading 
and^ mathematics tests for -students in grades 3 and 7» Final coxnmerits ; , 
and recommendations are made/ Infbrmation regarding the samp ling 
design is presented xn the appendix, i 

Wisconsin State Department of Public Ins true tioia. Division for Manage- 
Tuent and Planning Services. Wisconsin Learner Assessment: 1973 pilot . 
year sunim_ary reports Volume. I > MacJison: Wisconsin - State Department 
b£ Public Instruction, Division for Management 'and Planning Services 
FabrUary 197^ 36 pages. Available from the Department of Public 
Instruction, 126 Langdon Street, Madison, Wis. ^ 53702. Free. • 

The objectives of the first year of the Wisconsin Assessment Program \/ 
were: (1) to: develop and refine the statewide assessmerit proc^^^ 
including instrument development, instrument administration, ;i^:^a^ 
interpretation, arid dissemnation of results; (2) to provide a^^^^^p^ 
nary profile of how well sttidents demons traite .their knowledge. a 
concerning some important aspects ' of mathematics aixd: r.eadlng ; . and (3) to • 
develop baseline information for measuring progress over time.^j^^^^T^^ 
men t in vpl ved s t uden t s in gr ad e s 3 ririd 7 , and th e^t^s^l t s7iixe ed / 

in terms^of thevpopulatlpn value/^ estimate of the percent^ 

of children" who probably ^>7ould have answered the Items correctly if all 
the individuals at that gradfe^level had taken- 

tions of the results are presented aftd fcecominendations are made to better 
analyze educational program strengths or weaknesses. 
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